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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MA’ 


WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Oash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tus Day, 
March 31, at 3.10, Te programme will include Symphony, No. 2, in O 
(Schumann); Violin Concerto, No. 2 (Wieniawski), first time at these Concerts; 
Spanish Gipsy Melodies (Sarasate); Concert Overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage (Mendelssohn). Vocalist—Mdme Rose Hersee. Solo Violin—Senor 
Sarasate, Conductor—Mr AuGustT MANns. Seats, 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d. 


Me CHARLES DAVISON begs to announce that he has 


resumed his Pianoforte Teaching. All communications to be addressed 
to 3, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W. 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepicr. 

Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBERTH. Seventeenth Season, 1883. The 
SECOND CONCERT (R. Schmann’s Vocal and Instrumental Compositions 
forming first part of the Programme), THURSDAY Evening, ae 19th, at Sr 
JAMES’S HALL. Full Prospectus is Now Ready, and may be on applica- 


tion to 
H. G@. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 














R and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 
ACADEMY FOR SINGING, “ BonaLty,” 85 and 87, Cambridge Gardens, 
Notting Hill, In and Out-Door Pupils—Professional and Amateur. Studies : 
Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Choral Practice, &c. For Pro- 
spectuses, apply as above ; or Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street. 


DRESDEN—EDUCATION, SCIENTIFIC AND MUSICAL. 


AX English Physician and his Wife are willing to receive 
into their Home TWO YOUNG LADIES, or TWO YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN, or a BROTHER and SISTER, desirous of Studying in Dresden, Address 
in the first instance to ‘A. H.,” atO. H. May & Co.’s General Advertising 
Offices, 78, Gracechurch Street, London. 


R VAL NICHOLSON is now free to accept ENGAGE- 


MENTS for Concerts, and for Violin or Accompanying Lessons. Address 
—50, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W. 


ARMONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowrzs. 
Price One Shilling. 
“The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”—Musical Times. 
“* A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra, 
LAMBORN COCK, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ‘‘CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “OH BUY MY FLOWERS.” 
MADAME CARRIE REEVES will sing Sir Jutivs 

BENEDIC'’s Variations on the ‘‘ CARNIVAL OF VENICE” and WELLING- 


TON GUERNSEY’s popular Song, ‘‘OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” at the Manor 
Rooms, Hackney, on April 19th. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 
ISS MARIAN McKENZIE will sing Ranpscerr’s 
admired Song, ‘‘ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” (with Violoncello Accom- 
paniment), at Rochester, on Monday next, April 2nd. 
“LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 


MS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Junius Beyepicr’s 

Variations on “‘ LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at Maidstone, April 2nd ; 

prmet, as Taunton, 5th ; Tunbridge Wells, 7th; St Leonards, 10th; and 
ing, 12th. 























L] 
ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Batrr’s admired Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at Maidstone, April 2nd; Plymouth, 4th; Taunton, 5th; 
Tunbridge Wells, 7th ; St Leonards, &th ; and Reading, 12th, 








MHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Lessee and 
Manager—AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


= ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


UGUSTUS HARRIS has the honour to announce that he 
has arranged with Mr Oart Rosa for a SEASON OF OPERA, by the 
above Company, extending over Four Weeks. 


PWELIO, Tuts Mornine (Sarurpay), March 31st, at 

Two o'clock. Leonora (under the assumed name of Fidelio), Mdme Marie 
Roze (her first appearance in London with this Company); Don Pizarro (Gover- 
nor of the State Prison), Mr Ludwig; Roce» (the Jailor), Mr Franco Novara 
(his first appearance with this Company) ; Marcellina (his daughter), Miss 
Clara Perry; Jaquino (Porter of the Prison), Mr B. Davies; Don Fernando 
(Minister of State), Mr Henry Pope; and Florestan (a State Prisoner), Mr F, C. 
Packard ; Prisoners, Guards, People, &c, 

Conductor—Mr ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 

BOHEMIAN GIRL, Tuis (SaturRDAY) Evening, March 31. 

ESMERALDA (Fourth Performance), Monpay next, April 2 

IL TROVATORE, TveEspay, April 3. 

ESMERALDA (Fifth Performance), WEDNESDAY, April 4. 

COLOMBO (Production of), a Lyrical Drama in Four Acts, founded on 
ProsPpER MERIMEE’S Tale, by Francis HUEFFER, the Music by A. C. Mac- 
KENZIE. 

Prices as usual. 


JUST PUBLISHED, in Three Keys, to suit all Voices. 
2s. nett. 


CHARLES SALAMAN’S HEBREW LOVE-SONG. 


THE HEBREW Text, A.D. 1200, TRANSLITERATED AND TRANSLATED, 
Sung by 
SOPRANOS, CONTRALTOS, TENORS, & BASSES. 





“The vigorous, melodious, and passionate music is admirable, and is in every 
way worthy of the author and of the theme.”—Morning Post. 

‘“« A very beautiful, very original song,”—St James’s Gazette. 

«This song will take its place a it the Ities of the season.”—Graphic. 
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STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, NEw Bonn STREET. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOW READY, in B fiat, OC, and D flat. 


I DARE NOT TELL. 


SONG. 
Words by MICHAEL WATSON. 
Music by 
WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘(MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
“I DARE NOT TELL” (“SWEET EVENING AIR.”) 
R EDWARD HALL will sing the above-named popular 
Songs, accompanied by the Composer, Mr WILFoRD Mor@ay, at Tufnell 


Park, Holloway, on Thursday next, April 5th. 
“GRASP THE FLAG.” 


UGH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 
FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s, 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years Hire System.—Lists free of O. SriLEs & Co., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn, Pianos exchanged. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

Z FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SocrietTy. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Just Published. 


SAVE ME, O GOD! 


MOTETT (FoR SopRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND Bass), 
Composed by 


M. W. BALFE. 
Set to English Words and Arranged with Accompaniment for the Organ by 


WM. ALEX. BARRETT. 
Price 6d. net. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer & Oo., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 
80 & 81, Queen Street, E.C. 
N.B.—The above Motett was performed on the occasion of unveiling the tablet 
erected in memory of Balfe in Westminster Abbey. 


BALFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


BY 
WM. ALEXANDER BARRETT. 
With Six Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 313 pages, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d.; post free, 8s. 
REMINGTON & Co., 134, New Bond Street, W. 


Rconors CHEAP EDITIONS.—The celebrated and 


cheapest Vocal Edition of Complete Operas, in large 8vo, from engraved 
plates, containing 35 operas, is just increased by— 
BELISARIO (DoniIzert1) ove oe sos ee 
BRAVO (MERCADANTE) .. cae = a 
GIURAMENTO (MERCADANTE) nes aes ie we ay ee oe 
DITTO for PIANOFORTE SOLO, containing 36 Operas, is just increased 
by DON PASQUALE (DonizeTT!) _... er: coo eee oe CE 8, 
THE PIANIST’S LIBRARY.—The Large 8vo Edition (from 
engraved plates) of the Pianoforte Collection L’ARTE ANTICA E 
MODERNA (The Ancient and Modern Art), containing SIXTEEN VOLUMES, 
is just increased by a volume of the best compositions by the celebrated Italian 
pianist, 8. GOLINELLI eos “ oes as tee <n ee «net 2s, 
YSTEMATIC AND PROGRESSIVE SELECTION of 
EASY COMPOSITIONS OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


A large 8vo Vol. (19 Authors, 55 pieces) ve sins ee ues net Is. 6d, 
24 PRELUDES for PIANO SOLO, by S. GoLINELLI ies o 10.64, 
HE SACRED SERIES, containing seven volumes, in 
i large 8vo (from engraved plates), at 1s. each, is just increased by MOZART’S 
REQUIEM, Vols. 8 and 9 oo os os wg se ee vA net 28, 
RICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 
s ieee SLUMBER,” 
“THY DEAR NAME,” 
“IN THE HAVEN.” 
Three Songs, for Tenor or Soprano, by H. C. HItLER; net, 2s. each.— H. O. 
Hiller is both poet and musician. ‘Sweetest Slumber,’ serenade, if well sung, 
will make a great and favourable impression, ‘Thy Dear Name’ and ‘In the 
Haven’ are tender and touching songs.”—Graphic. “‘ 8weetest Slumber ’—not 
without grace ; ‘Thy Dear Name ’—the melody has sentiment and a graceful 
swing in it.”—Alusical Standard, ‘‘‘In the Haven’ will make an effective 
concert song.”—Musical Standard, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street ; or, by order, from any Musicseller. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“7 ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Oomposed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Words b 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. Price 4s. Loudon: Duncan Davison & Oo., 24 5 
Regent Street, W. 

** Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It isan unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND weet OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
Price 1 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. OurciI. Price 6s, London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of : 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


orating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
eiaeninied the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1id. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. nee 


























TO THE PROFESSION. 
RACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at Roszn- 


KRANZ’ PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


[A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par Ia@NaAcE GiBsoNE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
‘©4T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL BER@soN, is Yee price 4s, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORT 
By A. J. Hrexrys. 
(Continued from page 177.) 

In the first action, the hammer rests in a silken fork, dropping the 
whole distance of the rise of every blow. The check in the second 
action, the ‘‘ paramartello,” is next in importance to the escape- 
ment. It catches the back part of the hammer at different points 
of the radius, responding to the amount of force the player has 
used upon the key, So that, in repeated blows, the rise of the 
hammer is modified, and the notch is nearer to the returning hopper 
in papetenahe degree. 

_ [have given the first place in description to Cristofori’s actions, 
instead of to the ‘‘cembalo” or instrument, to which they were 
applied, because piano and forte, from touch, became possible 
through them, and what else was accomplished by Cristofori was 
due, 1 penne, to the dynamic idea. He strengthened his harpsi- 
chord sound-board against a thicker stringing, renouncing the 
cherished sound-holes, Yet the sound-box notion clung to him, for 
he made openings in his sound-board rail for air to escape. He ran 

a string-block round the case, entirely independent of the sound- 
board, and his wrest-plank, which also became a separate structure, 
removed from the sound-board by the gap for the hammers, was now 
a stout oaken plank, which, to gain an upward bearing for the 
strings, he inverted, driving his wrest-pins through in the manner of 
a harp, and — them in like fashion to the harp. He had two 
strings to a note, but it did not occur to him to space them into 

airs of unisons. He retained the equidistant harpsichord scale, and 

ad, at first, under-dampers, later, over-dampers, which fell between 
the unisons thus equally separated. Cristofori died in 1731. He 
had pupils, one of whom made, in 1730, the “‘ Rafael d’Urbino,” the 
favourite instrument of the great singer Farinelli. The story of 
inventive Italian pianoforte making ends thus early, but to Italy the 
invention indisputably belongs. 

The first to make pianofortes in Germany was the famous Freiberg 
organ-builder and clavichord maker, Gottfried Silbermann. He sub- 
mitted two pianofortes to the judgment of John Sebastian Bach in 
1726, which judgment was, however, unfavourable; the trebles 
being found too weak, and the touch too heavy. Silbermann, ac- 
cording to the account of Bach’s pupil, Agricola, being much morti 
fied, put them aside, resolving not to show them again unless he 
could improve them. We do not know what these instruments 
were, but it may be inferred that they were copies of Cristofori, or 
were made after the description of his invention, by Maffei, which 
had already been translated from Italian into German by Kinig, the 
court poet at Dresden, who was a personal friend of Silbermann. 
With the next anecdote which narrates the purchase of all the 
pianofortes Silbermann had made by Frederick the Great, we are 
upon surer ground. ‘This well accredited occurrence took place in 
1746. In the following year occurred Bach’s celebrated visit to 
Potsdam, when he played upon one or more of these instruments. 
Burney saw and described one in 1772. I had this one examined, 
which was known to have remained in the new palace at Potsdam 
until the present time unaltered, and, by a drawing of the action, 
found it was identical with Cristofori’s. Not, however, being 
satisfied with oneexample, I resolved to go myself to Potsdam, and being 
furnished with permission from H.R. H. the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
I was enabled in September, 1881, to set the question at rest of how 
many grand pianofortes by Gottfried Silbermann there were still in 
existence at Potsdam, and what they were like. At Berlin there are 
none, but at Potsdam, in the music-rooms of Frederick the Great, 
which are in the town palace, the new palace, and Sans Souci—left, 
it is understood, from the time of Frederick’s death undisturbed— 
there are three of these Silbermann pianofortes. All three are, with 
unimportant differences having nothing to do with structure, 
Cristofori instruments, wrest-plank, sound-board, string-block, and 
action ; the harpsichord scale of stringing being still retained. The 
work in them is undoubtedly good ; the sound-boards have given in 
the trebles, as is usual with old instruments, from the strain ; but 
I should say all three might be satisfactorily restored. Some other 
pianofortes seem to have been made in North Germany about this 
time, as our own poet Gray bought one in Hamburgh in 1755, in the 
description of which we notice the desire to combine a hammer 
action with the harpsichord, which so long exercised men’s minds, 

_ The Seven Years’ War put an end to pianoforte-making on the 
lines Silbermann had adopted in Saxony. A fresh start had to be 
made a few years later, and it took place contemporaneously in 
South Germany and England. The results have been so important 
that the grand pianofortes of the Augsberg Stein and the London 
Backers may be regarded, practically, as re-inventions of the instru- 
ment. The decade 1770-80 marks the emancipation of the pianoforte 
from the harpsichord, of which before it had only been deemed a 





variety. Compositions appear written expressly for it, and a man 
of genius, Muzio Clementi, who subsequently became the head of 
the pianoforte business now conducted by Messrs Collard, came for- 
ward to indicate the special character of the instrument, and found 
an independent technique for it. 

A few years before, the familiar domestic square piano had been 
invented. I donot think clavichords could have been altered to 
square pianos, as they were wanting in sufficient depth of case, but 
that the suggestion was from the clavichord is certain, the same 
kind of case and key-board being used. German authorities attribute 
the invention to an organ-builder, Friederici of Gera, and give the 
date about 1758 or 1760. Ihave advertised in public papers, and 
have had personal inquiry made for one of Friederici’s ‘‘ Fort Bien,” 
as he is said to have called his instrument. I have only succeeded 
in learning this much—that Friederici is considered to have been of 
later date than has been asserted in the text-books. Until more 
conclusive information can be obtained I must be permitted to regard 
a London maker, but a German by birth—Johannes Zumpe—as the 
inventor of the instrument. It is certain that he introduced that 
model of square piano which speedily became the fashion, and was 
chosen for general adoption everywhere. Zumpe began to make his 
instruments about 1765. His little square, at first of nearly five 
octaves, with the ‘‘ old man’s head ” to raise the hammer and ‘‘ mop- 
stick” damper, was in great vogue, with but little alteration, for 
forty years; and that, in spite of the manifest improvements of 
John Broadwood’s wrest-plank and John Geib’s ‘‘ grasshopper.” 
After the beginning of this century the square piano became much 
enlarged and improved by Collard and Broadwood in London, and 
by Petzold in Paris. It was overdone in the attempt to gain undue 
power for it, and, about twenty years ago, sank in the competition 
with the later cottage pianoforte, which was always being im- 
proved. 

To return to the grand pianoforte. The origin of the Viennese 
grand is rightly accredited to Stein, the organ-builder, of Augsberg. 
I will call it the German grand, for I find it was as early made in 
Berlin as Vienna. According to Mozart’s correspondence, Stein had 
made some grand pianos in 1777 with a special escapement, which 
did not ‘‘ block ” like the pianos he had played upon before. When 
I wrote the article, Pianoforte, in Dr Grove’s Dictionary, no Stein 
instrument was forthcoming, but the result of the inquiries I had 
instituted at that time ultimately brought one forward, which has 
been secured by the curator of the Brussels Museum, M. Victor 
Mahillon. This instrument, with Stein’s action and two unison 
scale, is dated 1780. Mozart’s grand piano, preserved at Salzburg, 
made by Walther, is a nearly contemporory copy of Stein, and so 
also are the grands by Huhn of Berlin, which I took notes of at 
Berlin and Potsdam ; the latest of these is dated 1790. An advance, 
shown by these instruments of Stein and Stein’s followers, is in the 
spacing of the unisons; the Huhn grands having two strings to a 
note in the lower part of the scale, and three in the upper. The 
Cristofori-Silbermann inverted wrest-plank has reverted to the usual 
form ; the tuning pins and downward bearing being the same as in 
the harpsichord. There are no steel arches as yet between the 
wrest-plank and the belly-rail in these German instruments. As to 
Stein’s escapement, his hopper was fixed behind the key ; the axis 
of the hammer rising on a principle which I think is older than 
Stein, but have not been able to trace to its source, and the position 
of his hammer is reversed. Stein’s light and facile movement with 
shallow key-fall, resembling Cristofori’s in bearing little weight, was 
gratefully accepted by the German clavichord players, and, 
re-acting, became one of the determining agents of the 
piano music and style of playing of the Vienna school. Thus 
arose a fluent execution of a rich figuration and brilliant passage 
playing, with but little inclination to sonorousness of effect, lasting 
from the time of Mozart’s immediate followers to that of Henn 
Herz ; a period of half a century. Knee-pedals, as we translate 
*« génouilléres,” were probably in vogue before Stein, and were levers 
pressed with the knees to raise the dampers, and leave the pianoforte 
undamped, a register approved of by Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach, 
who regarded the undamped pianoforte as the more agreeable for 
improvising. He appears, however, to have known but little of the 
capabilities of the instrument, which seemed to him coarse and 
inexpressive beside his favourite clavichord. Stein appears to have 
made use of the ‘‘una corda” shift. Probably by knee-pedals, 
subsequently by foot-pedals, the following effects were added to the 
Stein pianos. The harpsichord ‘‘harp”-stop, which muted one 
string of each note by a piece of leather, became by the interpos*tion 
of a piece of cloth between the hammer and the strings, the piano, 
harp, or celeste. The more complete sourdine, which muted «ll the 
strings by contact of a long strip of leather, acted as the staccato, 
pizzicato, or pianissimo. The Germans further displayed that 
ingenuity in fancy stops, Mersenne had attributed to them in harp- 
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sichords more than a hundred and fifty years before, by a bassoon 
pedal, a card which, by a rotatory half-cylinder just impinging upon 
the strings, produced a reedy twang; also by pedals for triangle, 
cymbals, bells, and tambourine, the last drumming on the sound- 
board itself. Several of these contrivances may be seen in a six- 
edal grand pianoforte belonging to Her Majesty the Queen, at 
Vindsor Castle, bearing the name as maker of Stein’s daughter, 
Nannette, who was a friend of Beethoven. The diagram represents 
the wooden framing of such an instrument. (See Mr Hipkins’ 
diagram). 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Smr,—From the advertisements which frequently appear in 
journals circulating principally among ladies offering to supply 
manuscript copies of copyright music at ridiculously low prices, it 
would seem the advertisers are under the impression that the 
making copies by hand of copyright music is no breach of the 
Copyright Acts. 

If this be the impression under which the advertisers labour, it is 
high time that they should be informed of their mistake ; and I 
therefore ask you, by publishing this letter, to acquaint the public 
of the fact that the multiplying copies, by any means whatever, of 
copyright music or other works without the sanction of the owner 
of the copyright, is a breach of the Copyright Acts, and subjects 
the offender to an action. 

The Music Publishers’ Association has recently been compelled to 
take proceedings against one lady, and to threaten proceedings 
against another in respect of this very offence, and has only con- 
sented to stay further proceedings on an ample apology and payment 
of costs being made. 

In the case of similar infringements of the publishers’ rights 
being hereafter brought to light, the offenders must expect less 
lenient treatment.—Y our obedient servant, 

H. Lawrence Harxis, 

32, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, Secretary. 
March 28, 
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THE WORCESTER PUBLIC HALL ORGAN, 
(To the Editor of ‘* Berrow’s Worcester Journal.” ) 

Dear Str,—I have been requested by a few influential citizens, 
including his Worship the Mayor and the City Chamberlain, to 
undertake to solicit contributions to supplement the sum which 
the Corporation have in hand for the Public Hall organ. I think 
this task might well be committed to younger hands; but as I 
have been a bold and successful beggar in the past, I suppose this 
request is made to me at the present time. Now, I feel so strongly 
the extreme desirability not only of keeping up our well-earned 
renown as a musical city, but also of providing at once, rather than 
piecemeal, what could not fail to be a constant source of gratifica- 
tion to all classes in Worcester, that I cannot refuse to lend a 
helping hand after this fashion, and to ask for voluntary help from 
friends and neighbours, if it is really decided so to perfect the work. 

But may I not venture to hope that the same generous spirit 
which prompted the Corporation to provide us with our much im- 
proved and universally appreciated Public Hall will prompt that 
body on the present occasion to take the same large-hearted view 
with regard to the organ? Not only is such an expenditure of 
money within their power, but I can point to several towns where 
large organs have been so provided, and in two towns in England 
where even bells, chimes, and a tower to contain them have been 
so erected. The instrument lately destroyed was almost wkolly 
paid for by private liberality. To show how greatly it was valued, 
especially by the industrial portion of our fellow-citizens, for whose 
rational enjoyment, as I think, no expense within moderate bounds 
should be spared, I need only point to the remarkable success of 
that excellent institution, the Saturday Evening Concert. I am 
assured by those gentlemen who have taken such pains to provide 
these entertainments that they find some difficulty in keeping up 
their efliciency now that for a time the room is without an organ. 
I believe that for these concerts, as well as for organ performances 
only, or as the modern term has it, “recitals,” a really fine organ 
will pay as an investment, if only a nominal sum is charged for 
admission. We have abundant native talent for such, and we 
should also be able from time to time to invite the most eminent 
musicians of the day. Then again, in the case of ordinary concerts 
and oratorios, it is not possible to over-rate the value and import- 
ance of an organ with a full complement of modern stops and 





appliances. Without such an instrument certain beautiful effects 
would be wholly lacking, and the enjoyment of the music would be 
proportionately marred. Moreover the musical societies are always 
glad to pay the fee required for the use of a first-rate instrument. 

I hope I shall not trespass too much upon your space if I add one 
more thought which ovcurs tome. It has long been our boast to 
claim for our city the honoured title of ‘‘ faithful and loyal.” Let 
us then bear in mind the indefatigable exertions at the present time 
of the Prince of Wales, assisted with equal earnestness by his Royal 
brothers, to establish a Royal College of Music. For the first time, 
too, the Committee of Council on Education are now giving far 
more prominence to the study and cultivation of music than hereto- 
fore. The scheme for the organ has been well considered both by 
professionals and amateurs, and, if carried out, will be second to 
none in the country for its completeness, though of course not so 
large as some others. Moreover, we are in the hands of a builder of 
high repute and renown. 

I wish to suggest that we add what is known as the blowing of 
the bellows by hydraulic power ; this would be a great saving of 
manual labour, as it now is at the Cathedral, where the system, 
applied to both nave and choir organs, is an entire success; and, 
thanks to another admirably perfect work carried out by the Cor- 
poration of Worcester, we have a constant supply of water at high 
pressure, I think I may say superior to any town in England ; cer- 
tainly Ido know some places where hydraulic pressure fails this 
lack of such abundance—here it is unbounded. Let me thank you 
by anticipation for inserting this letter, and I trust you will con- 
sider the public interest felt by many on this question a sufficient 
apology for its length.—Believe me to be, yours faithfully, 

RiIcHARD CATTLEY, 
Honorary Canon of Worcester. 


St Mary’s Terrace, 20th March, 1883. 





THE LAST FAREWELL,* 
SONG, 


When I’m in death departed, When summer bright discloses 
Lie dark and all deserted, Her gay and garden roses, 
Forget not thy last love; but when| And smiles o’er the land in her fairest 
the bright day array ; 
Smiles o’er the sleep forsaken With golden glow illuming 
It never more can waken, A world where all is blooming, 
Oh! then a passing thought give | Think then upon the pale flower 
To her that’s away. That died in her May. 

When Vespers sweet are hymning,| And when the year is waning, 
And shadows deep are dimning, And autumn winds are plaining, 
And night dews are weeping the|And Nature’s wan beauty is touch’d 

sun’s vanished ray ; with decay ; 
Then by the bright hearth blazing) When round the pathway lying 
On beauty’s circle gazing, The yellow leaves are dying 
Wilt thou a passing sigh breathe The faded flow’rs will tell thee 
For her that’s away ? Of her that’s away. 


* Copyright. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 














Moscow.—A grand Wagner Commemoration Festival, under the 
direction of Max Erdmannsdirfer, was given on the 5th (17th) inst., 
by the Association of Subjects of the German Empire. The pro- 
gramme contained six pieces, and constituted, as it were, an epitome 
of the deceased master’s productive career. The Noble Club, where 
the performance took place, was densely crowded. 

BERLIN.—The new three-act opera, Gudrun, produced at the 
Royal Operahouse on the 17th inst., was received with favour. The 
book, by Carl Niemann, is well conceived. ‘The music is by August 
Klughardt, who recently produced a Symphony in D. Klughardt 
belongs to the Wagner school. Of the three acts of his work, the 
second proved the most effective. Sachse-Hofmeister distinguished 
herself in the part of the heroine, Gudrun. The other two leading 
characters, Gerlind and Hartmut, were sustained by Mdme Voggen- 
huber and Betz. The chorus and orchestra, under Radecke, were 
up to the mark.—Constanze Sebastiani, the oldest annuitant on the 
Royal Operahouse Pension Fund, died on the 12th. She drew her 
annuity for over half a century, having retired from the stage in 
1824.—Bitel, the newly-discovered tenor of the Hamburgh Stadt- 
theater, took part in the performance for the benefit of the sufferers 
by the Rhine inundations, appearing as Lyonel in the third act of 
Martha. He had every reason to be pleased with the result of his 
first visit to the Prussian capital ; but before he can hope to be con- 
sidered an artist, vocally or histrionically, by those competent to 
judge, he must study hard. He has natural means, as yet wholly 
undeveloped, 
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Cherubini’s Catalogue informs us that for three consecutive 
years he spent several months at the Chateau de Chimay, and it 
even enlightens us, with a certain amount of precision, as to the 
dates of his visits. Thus we find that in the month of June, 
1808, he was still in Paris, since he composed there a romance to 
words by Bernard :— 

“**Le Mistére’” (sic) ‘‘romance by Bernard, set to music in 
Paris the 17th June for Count von Metternich, Austrian Ambas- 
sador.”* 

He then went for the autumn, or part of it, and the commence- 
ment of the severe season, to Chimay, since we know he was 
there on the 22nd November, St Cecilia’s Day, and the entry in 
the Catalogue tells us that he was there on the preceding 8th 
October :— 

‘*A March for Wind-Instruments, 8th October ; six Quadrilles ; 
a Minuet; a Dance Air; two Romances. The above were com- 
posed at M. Joseph de Caraman’s Chateau de Chimay.” 

The year following he spent more than three months at Chimay, 
as may be seen from this fresh list of his compositions :— 

“A March for Wind-Instruments, Chimay, the 12th July; ‘La 
Rose,’ romance, Chimay, 16th July ; three Quadrilles, Chimay, the 
2lst and 23rd September, and the 1st October.” 

Finally, in 1810, after producing in Paris on the 1st September 
his little opera, Ze Crescendo, he once more set out for Chimay, 
where he wrote the following additional pieces :— 

‘*A March for Wind-Instruments, the 22nd September ; Dance 
Air, the 24th September; two Quadrilles, the 6th and 13th October; 
three Trios for a festival, the 9th and 12th October.” 

That pleasant spot, Chimay, had at last restored him to health, 
and with health brought back the desire and necessity for work- 
ing, since in 1809 he produced an Italian and in 1810 a French 
opera, whereof we shall presently have to speak more fully. 
But I must first quote a letter of his which is not without im- 
portance, because it refers to the death of Haydn, and will require 
me to speak of a composition of Cherubini’s to which a somewhat 
singular story is attached. The letter was addressed to the 
celebrated German composer, Sigismund Neukomm, then at 
Montbéliard, whence he had written to Cherubini :— 

¢ Paris, 19th June, 1809. 

‘‘DeaR Sir,—I received your letter while I was in the country, 
this is the reason of my not answering directly, I did not want to 
write before I returned to town. I cannot tell you how much plea- 
sure your letter afforded me, and I thank you for the motives which 
induced you to write. I want to make your personal acquaintance, 
and on that account am looking impatiently forward to the end of 
October. You spoke about our dear Father Haydn! We have just 
received the sad intelligence of his death. He ceased to exist three 
days after the date of your letter, for it was on the 3lst May that 
we lost him. You little thought, no doubt, dear sir, that he was 
dying when you were speaking to me about him, and he expired 
while your letter was on its road to me. It isa great misfortune 
that this great man is no more, but it is a blessing for him, since he 
has ceased to suffer, for he had been a martyr a very long time. Music 
loses much ; she has still his works left ; but it is a great misfortune 
that he can write no more of them and that no one is left who can 
replace him. 

‘*T now return to you, dear sir, and must good-naturedly reproach 
you with the doubt you express about my having forgotten you. 
You have suspected me wrongfully, Iam pleased to assure you,t+ 
and I will prove this still better when I have the happiness of seeing 
you. Until then itis I who beg you not to forget me, for I am 
more likely to be forgotten than yourself. Be good enough to let 





* The words of this romance are one of the odes due to Bernard, the 
Gentil-Bernard, who inspired Voltaire with the lines :— 
Dans ce pays trois Bernard sont connus : 
L’un est ce saint, ambitienx reclus, 
Précheur adroit, fabricateur d’oracles : 
L’autre Bernard est l’enfant de Plutus, 
Bien plus grand saint, faisant plus grands miracles, 
Et le troisiéme est l’enfant de Phébus, 
Gentil-Bernard, dont la muse féconde 
Doit faire encor les délices du monde 
Quand des premiers on ne parlera plus, 
¢ “Je me plais” (sic) “ vous l’assurer.” 





me hear from you, and if I can be of any use, while awaiting your 
arrival here, dispose freely and like a friend of my services. I am 
going into the country again at the end of the week, and shall spend 
three months there, working without being disturbed. Thus if you 
write to me without promptly receiving an answer, you must attri- 
bute it only to my distance from town. 

** Accept a thousand compliments together with the assurance of 
the esteem and consideration I entertain for you, and with which I 
am, dear sir, yours most truly, L. Cuervsrnt.” 

This is the place to speak of a rather important composition by 
which Cherubini had desired to render public and affectionate 
homage to the memory of the great man whose works he had 
learnt to admire before he valued him personally. The composi- 
tion in question, for three voices with orchestral accompaniment, 
was entitled Chant sur la Mort de Haydn, but, strangely enough, 
was written four years before the fatal event. This was, however, 
as the reader may suppose, the result of an exceptional 
circumstance, namely, that towards the commencement of 1805 
the news of Haydn’s death was bruited about Paris. The 
venerable master, already very old, liad been ill for a long time, 
and at that moment his condition had reached, perhaps, a crisis, 
which caused the report of his death to be circulated in Vienna 
and thence carried to Paris. Whether such was the case or not I 
am unable to say for certain. At all events, on hearing the news 
Cherubini conceived the idea of composing a funeral song to 
Haydn’s memory, and I fancy he must have experienced a some- 
what strange sensation, when, after writing it, he found himself, 
a few months later, at Vienna, in presence of the illustrious artist 
for whom his veneration wasso profound, Any misunderstanding 
on the subject is impossible, for Cherubini’s Catalogue mentions 
this composition under the date of 1805, as well as the fact that 
it was not performed till five years afterwards, when Haydn had 
really ceased to exist : 

“©1805, Song on the Death of Haydn, for three voices with 
accompaniment. This composition was executed at the pupils’ 
concerts of the Paris Conservatory in the winter of 1810 and after- 
wards engraved.” 

As stated above, it was in 1810, and the month of February, 
that this composition, a composition of such power and virile 
beauty, was executed at one of the concerts of the Conservatory. 
Giuseppe Carpani, Haydn's Italian biographer, took care not to 
pass it over in silence, and he speaks of it as follows in the book 
he has devoted to the illustrious author of Zhe Seasons and The 
Creation. 

‘‘The Paris Conservatory of Music paid a tribute of homage, in 
the month of February last, to the memory of Haydn, at a concert 
in which a hymn composed by Cherubini in honour of the great 
artist was performed, This excellent composer paid the deceased 
master, his friend, the most genuine homage that talent can offer 
talent, namely, that of increasing the number of fine works by a 
composition intended to glorify them. Iam not much pleased with 
the poetry of the hymn, despite the praise bestowed on it by a cer- 
tain journalist, but I know that the music was worthy of Haydn 
himself, and you will have no difficulty in believing this, if you 
recollect what soul and what science are to be found in several 
numbers of Lodoiska, in nearly all the opera of Les deux Journées, 
and in other productions of this learned painter of the affections, 
the only one, perhaps, after Salieri, Zingarelli, and Weigl, among 
modern composers, able, wher required, to elevate his style, prepare 
his effects a long time beforehand, and thus evoke those explosions 
of applause which are rather the spontaneous and physical outburst 
of feeling than a result brought about by the will. In one part of 
the hymn we are told that the fame of great geniuses is not all that 
lasts eternally, because their soul, also, is immortal ; in writing thus, 
the poet thought, probably, he was expressing a grand and noble 
sentiment, whereas he said nothing that was not common to great 
heroes and to great malefactors, for all souls are immortal, just as 
the names of great heroes and great malefactors are. The ame foot 
however, supports this idea with such elevation of style and such 
fine melody that the audience were deeply moved, and, if the papers 
are to be believed, the applause seemed as though it would never 
end.” t 

So great, indeed, was its success, that it was deemed advisable 
to give the public a second hearing of this remarkable work, and 
it is thus that a special publication, Les Tableites de Polymnie, 
speaks of it: 

‘‘ Ninth Conservatory Concert, 29th April, 1810.—Whatever may 


~ $ Le Haydne, by Giuseppe Carpani, pages 263, 264.—Milan, 1812. 12mo, 
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be M. Habeneck’s reputation, I think that the pleasure of again 
hearing M. Cherubini’s Chant sur la Mort d Hayda contributed not | 


a little to attract the crowd. The introduction of this fine composi 
tion is of a sombre and religious tinge; the violoncellos, double 
basses, flutes, and horns, play a mournful strain, which plunges the 
soul into a state of dark melancholy, and sorrowfully presents us 
with the imau leath, whose cruel scythe spares neither genius, 
wealth, youtl w beauty . Haydn is no more | ‘ 
| Nymph of the Danube bewails the death of the great man whose 
livine talent adorned the river banks ; two shepherds offer her con 
, lon the immortal glory of Haydn, whose genius and 
works will live f er after him “Such is the substance of this 
fur ‘ M. Cherubini has derived the richest effects 
The manner in which he has depicted the | 
f tlay s pure strains is so truthful that we might almost 
bye the music to be written by Haydn himself ; he has imitated 
with great art one of the happiest phrases in the oratorio. § 
At the date of the publication of this work, so favourably 


received by the public, Cherubini dedicated it to Vrince Ester 
hazy, Haydn's benefactor and friend, whom he knew in Vienna in 
1806, and who, being then in Paris, sent Cherubini the following 
letter, which | transcribe, respecting even the faults in it: 
Paris, | juillet 1810. 

Cuerveint,—Recevez mes remerciment de votre 
dédicasse du chant fait sur la mort du docteur Haiden, feu maitre 
de chapelle de ma maison, Cette marque d’atention me venant de 
Ja part d'un génie comme le votre concernant celui qui esistera 
toujours par ses ouvrages devient pour moi bien précieuse. La 
preuve reiterée de votre complaisance et égard & ma persone que je 
recois aujourd’hui & loecasion de la production de la merveilleuse 
messe composition dont vous m/‘avez fait jouir, redouble vis a 
vis de vous mes sentiments de gratitude dont je vous prie d’agréer 
mes sincers homages, avec la demande d’accepter de moy le petit 
souvenir que je vous joins, Je voudrais oser me flatter qu'il me 
rappelle au votre. 

Je vous réitere, M. de Cherubini, avec bien de la satisfaction, les 
sentiments trés distingués de parfaite considération et d’amitié avec 
lesquels je suis—V otre trés affectionné 


MownsIeEUR Dt 


PRINCE D’ESTERHAZY, 
** Paris, 1st July, 1810. 

** MONSIEUR DE CHERUBINI, —Receive my thanks for your dedi- 
cation of the song on the death of doctor Haiden, late director of 
my household band. This mark of attention coming to me from a 
genius like you concerning one who will always exist in his works 
is very precious tome. The reiterated proof of your complaisance 
and consideration for me personally which I have to-day received 
on the occasion of the performance of the marvellous mass, which I 
had the pleasure of hearing,|| doubles towards you the sentiments 
of gratitude for which I beg you receive my sincere respects with a 
request that you will accept from me the little remembrance ad- 
joined. I trust I may hope it will recall me to yours. 

. “Ihave much satisfaction, M. Cherubini, in reiterating the very 

earnest assurance that I am, with the utmost esteem and respect, 

your very affectionate PRINCE VON EsTERHAzY.” € 
(To be continued. ) 








Rome.—The fourth centenary of the birth of Raphael was cele- 
brated here on Wednesday. A procession of delegates from the 
municipalities of Rome and Urbino, and from many Italian and 
foreign artistic associations, including the French Academy, left the 
Capitol at ten o'clock in the morning for the Pantheon, where the 
remains of the great painter are interred. After a wreath had been 
deposited upon the tomb of the late King Victor Emanuel, the 
Mayor of Rome unveiled a bronze bust, crowned with laurel, which 
has been placed over the tomb of Raphael. Several splendid wreaths 
were laid upon the tomb, conspicuous among which was one from 
the Royal Academy in London. The Ministers of Public Instruction 
and Public Works were present. In the afternoon, in presence of 
the King and Queen, a further celebration of the fourth centenary 
of Raphael’s birth was held in the Hall of the Horatii and Curiatii, 
in _ rege a exe delivered a speech. A large crowd 
visited the Farnesina Gallery during the day. Féteson a large sce 

have also been held at hie , iat 





§ Les Tablettes de Polymnie, May, 1810. 
|| Cherubini had just dedicated, also, to the Prince nota Mass, as the latter 
says, but a sacred composition thus indicated in Cherubini’s Cataloeue : 
zs Litanie della Verginie, for 4 voices, with instruments, Composed in Paris 
in the month of July for his Serene Highness Prince Esterhazy,” 

4] The little remembrance mentioned by the Prince consisted of a snuff- 
box, ornamented with gold and dismonds, which accompanied his letter, 








THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 


The last concert of the season resembled that of many previous 
years in being devoted to favourite and well-known works, in being 
longer than usual, and in making a greater display than customary 
of executive talent. Nor did the likeness cease here, but went on 
till it embraced a crowded audience, enthusiastic applause, and 
sorrow for the ending, tempered by Mr Chappell's assurance that a 
new season will begin early in November. There is very little to 
say about the final doings, beyond making record of what music was 
wrformed and by whom. Discharging this duty, we are neverthe 
ess tempted to linger over Beethoven's Septet, and for the 
twentieth time, dwell upon the loveliness of a work which, from 
beginning to end bears the form and is animated by the pure apieit 
of beauty. The Septet was perfectly are by Messrs Joachim, 
Straus, Lazarus, Wendtland, Wotton, teynolds, and Piatti. How 
it was received needs no telling. A more generally attractive piece 
is not found in Mr Chappell’s copious repertory. The other 
instrumental works were chiefly meant to exhibit the artists as solo 
performers. ‘Thus Mendelssohn's Preludes in B minor and D enabled 
Miss Krebs to show once more her complete command of the key- 
board, especially the swiftness and certainty of her manipulation. 
Miss Krebs was heard also in Schumann’s “Stiicke im Volkston” 
for piano and violoncello, the bowed instrument being held, as a 
matter of course, by Signor Piatti. Let us take this opportunity to 
make a general acknowledgment of the accomplished Italian’s 
services throughout the season. He is at his post from first to last 
of these concerts, and often the recognition of new arrivals takes 
from him the measure of notice fairly his due. Signor Piatti never 
layed better than during the series of performances just ended. 
He remains the facile princeps of his order, and, alike in solos and 
concerted music, offers the rarity of that which is a perfect thing in 
its way. His value to Mr Chappell’s quartet continues inestimable. 
His sonorous bass, steady as a rock, and expressive as a well-trained 
voice, gives both firmness and beauty to the ensemble, Herr Joachim 
and Herr Straus appeared together in the Larghetto and Rondo from 
Spohr’s Duo Concertante in D, and so delighted their audience that 
there was a strong disposition to break through the special rule of 
the evening and encore the last movement. The great Hungarian 
violinist played likewise, with Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Nos. 1, 7, 
and 21 of Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, as arranged by himself for 
piano and violin, With these effusions, so characteristic of his 
native land, Herr Joachim bade farewell to the public whose favour, 
gained nearly forty years ago, remains with him still, and, if that be 
possible, continually augments. Miss Zimmermann’s solos were 
Schumann’s Arabesque in C and Novelette in E, both worthy of her 
as she of them; while Mr Santley contributed, in his own perfect 
way, Gounod’s ‘ Medje,” Piatti’s ‘‘Hymn to God the Father,” 
Schubert’s ‘An die Leyer,’’ and Schumann’s ‘‘ Widmung,” Mr 
Zerbini accompanying with unfailing judgment. Looking back upon 
the whole season both Mr Chappell and his supporters have, we 
think, cause to feel satisfied. There have been fewer modern 
novelties than in some former years—we do not forget the new trio 
and quintet of Brahms—but the absence of such things need not 
trouble those who receive in their stead unfamiliar works by ac- 
knowledged masters. While the director can continue bringing forth 
these amateurs will persist in remaining content.—D, 7’, 








OpEssA.—Rubinstein is expected here about the 23rd April, on a 
visit to his mother and sister. He then goes to Berlin to consult 
with Dr Rodenberg about the libretto of a ‘‘ Pastoral.” He will 
spend the summer in Peterhof, the winter abroad, mostly in Paris. 

CassEL,—The musical arrangements at the unveiling of the Spohr 
Monument on the 5th of April, the deceased composer’s birthday, 


will be under the direction of Reiss, of Wiesbaden. ‘Lhe following 
is the programme: on the 4th of April, Jessonda, at the Theatre 
Royal ; on the evening of the 5th the Oratorio Association and the 
band from the Theatre will give a performance of Die letzten Dinge 
in the Lutheran Church, 

Kansas (America).—Mdme Muntefering’s concert on Friday 
evening, March 9th, was a great treat to our music-loving public. 
The accomplished pianist played the following pieces :—Study in 
C sharp minor and Study on the Black Keys (Chopin), Wagner- 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Spinnerlied,” Greig’s ‘‘ Nordische Taenze ” (Nos. 1, 5, 7), 
Schumann’s “ Carnaval,” Chopin’s Ballade No. 3, in A flat, Schar- 
wenka’s ‘‘ Valse Impromptu,” and Thalberg’s ‘‘Tarantelle de la 
Muette de Portici.” Mdme Muntefering was assisted, as vocalists, 
by Mrs Geo. C. Strong, who sang Pinsuti’s ‘‘I sing because I love 
to sing,” together with Marzials’ ‘Twickenham Ferry,” and Mr 
KE. P. Hovey, who contributed Balfe’s ‘‘I dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls ” (Bohemian Girl), Mendelssohn’s “ Spring Song” and ‘* Spin- 
ning Song,” as well as Sullivan’s ‘‘ Looking Back.” 
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A TRAGEDY AT ANTWERP. 

Our Brussels correspondent writes :—A very painful impression 
was caused on Sunday evening at the Opera at Antwerp by the 
announcement, before the curtain rose, that Mdme Dejean- Verdini, 
who was to have filled the part of Siebel in Must, had that morning 
committed suicide, Mdme Dejean was the daughter of a well- 
known Parisian artist, and wife of the barytone Verdini, who is now 
fultilling an engagement in Spain, and from whom she was separated. 
She was living very quietly and respectably at a hotel in Antwerp, 
with her brother, a youth of seventeen, a singer in the chorus at 
the same theatre, their scanty resources combined enabling them to 
make two ends meet. It appears that the same dressing-room was 
used by Mdme Dejean, by Mdme Verteuil, an actress, and a ballet 
dancer, Mdme Alessandri. A short time ago a diamond necklace 
belonging to Mdme Verteuil disappeared. On the evening when it 
was missed, wanting to go into the dressing-room, she fuund the 
door locked, and, after some delay, it was opened by Mdme Dejean, 
who was there with her brother, This circumstance caused her to 
be suspected of having appropriated the — and a search 
made by the police in her apartments caused her great annoyance, 
and distressed her very much. Nothing was discovered, and, 
indeed, the thief has since been detected and arrested. Mdme 
Dejean was afterwards examined by the Juge d’Instruction. 
In the course of the interrogatory she was asked why she had shut 
herself up with her brother, and it was very pointedly suggested 
that it could have been for no good purpose. Since then her spirits 
were much depressed; she is said to have received anonymous 
letters of an insulting nature, and to have noticed or fancied that 
she was treated with coldness. After dining, as usual, at the table 
W'héte of the hotel, she spent the night in writing. In a statement 
she drew up she attributed her fatal resolution to the question put 
to her by the Juge d’Instruction, and to the indelible disgrace 
which she felt to be the consequence of the search made in her 
rooms, On Sunday morning, after taking a strong dose of aconite, 
she put on her best dress and hung herself from the bed-post. To 
hasten her end she had held her feet in her hands. M. Horeb, a 
singer forming part of the same troupe, and who had done all in his 
power to calm her agitation and efface the unpleasant impression 
she was under, seeing that she had not come down to breakfast and 
fearing that she was ill, went to her rooms, and was so shocked at 
the sight before him when he entered that he fainted away, and in 
the evening was so much affected that he could not conclude his 
part. The scene of the death of Valentine had to be omitted.— 
Globe, March 28. 


a 


AMATEURS AND PROFESSORS. 
(From the “ Liverpool Courier.” ) 

_What is an amateur? Why is not an amateur entitled to describe 
himself as a “‘ professor” if he thinks the empty designation adds 
to his dignity? According to the latest edition of the ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary” an amateur is ‘one who cultivates any study or art 
from taste or attachment without pursuing it professionally or with 
a view to gain.” And the same authority defines a professional as 
‘‘a member of any profession or art, but more often applied, in 
opposition to the term amateur, to persons who make their living 
by arts, &c., in which no professionals are accustomed to engage. 
The term thus more specifically designates professional singers, 
musicians, actors, cricketers, rowers, boxers, and the like.” it is 
clear from these definitions, as well as from the derivation of the 
word, that when a person labours at an art for gain, and not for 
the love of the art, he ceases to be an amateur and becomes a pro- 
fessional, even if he should not devote his time entirely to the art 
he professes. But Mr James J. Monk is still convinced that there 
are a large number of so-called musical professors who have no right 
to the title because of their other description of work. It would be 
more to the purpose if he could prove that the persons included 
among ‘‘professional musicians ” did not earn money by the practice 
of music, In a little volume on “The Compilation of Musical 
Directories,” Mr Monk has reprinted the paper he read at the third 
meeting of the Society of Professional Musicians—a paper published 
im extenso in the Courier—and with it he has included some of the 
comments, favourable and otherwise, which his remarks elicited. 
Besides, he adds a note of his own suggesting that he had been 
misunderstood, and explaining what he really intended to convey. 

No one,” he says, ‘‘has a greater regard for the musical amateur 
than myself ; but what I object to is the insertion of the ordinary 
amateur’s name in a directory professedly for professional teachers 
and performers of music in its various branches, thereby enabling 
the amateur to obtain trade and professional quotations to which he 
13 In no way entitled, and many other privileges which are intended 
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alone, I presume, for the bond Ade teacher of musi No on 
questions the excellence of Mr Monk's motives: the doubt is as to 
the practicability of his aims, W is to draw the line between the 
** professional" and the “ amateur md who is to decide as to th 
bond fides of those who call themselves tea: It lear that 
no society of professionals can endow themselves with this privilege 
However, the agitation of the subject may do some good, for it 
certain that many who undertake to teach music know little o: 
nothing about the art. 

Serenade, 
THE ROVER’S FAREWELL.* : 
( From an original cantata, entitled ** The Rover's ¢ 
Bride.” ) ¢ 
Awake, my love, from pleasant dreams, 6 
Now idly flaps the sail 6 
That soon must spread its ample fold ¢ 
To catch the swelling gale. 2 
é 


The anchor’s weighed, the signal’s given, 
My ship rides in the bay, 
My gallant crew have waved adieu, 
And I must haste away. 
Adieu, adieu, across the blue, 
My ship rides in the bay, 
My gallant crew have waved adieu, 
And I must haste away. 


>on nae 


Come forth, my love, and with thy smile 
Eclipse the sun’s bright ray ; 
In storm and shade, my own dear maid, 
*T will cheer me my lonely way. 
O give me but one loving glance 
From out thy soft blue eye, 
Ili treasure it within my heart, 
When danger hovers nigh. 
Adieu, adieu, ’tis sad to part ! 
When danger hovers nigh 
Thy smile I'll treasure in my heart— 
Good-bye, my love, good-bye. 


WETSTAR. 


INN FN NN NE AAAARAALRYSLYSY 


CORN ROO Sess aaaerer OE OOO. 


* Copyright. 
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CHARTERHOUSE ConceRT.—It is intended to give an amateur 
musical entertainment by old and present Carthusians in the Royal 
Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, on the evening of Wednesday, the 
18th of April. Princess Christian has promised to be present on 
the occasion; and the proceeds will be devoted to the funds of the 
Royal College of Music now being founded under Royal auspices. 

TuE Park Banp Sociery.—In presenting their report for 1882, 
the committee announce that the experience of the past season 
encourages them to hope they may be able to make further and 
better provision for the amusement of the pubiic during the coming 
summer. From May 27 to Aug. 11 the band played five evenings 
weekly in Hyde Park and two in the Regent’s Park, but after the 
latter date the performances were confined to Saturdays and Sun- 
days only. The gross expenditure was £1,220 6s. 10d., while from 
the sale of seat tickets and otherwise a sum of £749 Is. 6d. had been 
received, leaving £471 5s. 4d. as the amount paid by the society. 
This result is considered satisfactory, as indicating, by comparison 
with the figures of the previous year, that the band is steadily 
increasing in public favour. A very large proportion of the receipts, 
it is noted, were obtained at the Sunday performances, and on one 
occasion the amount drawn was over £34. The total number of seat 
tickets sold in 1882 was 108,540, as compared with 39,962 in 1881, 
although the weather during the former season was much more 
inclement than that during the latter. If the requisite permission 
be granted, the committee propose beginning Sunday performances 
in Hyde Park on April 1, and continuing them to the end of Sep- 
tember. They trust, however, that the number of season tickets 
sold will enable them to have at least two bands, one in Hyde Park 
and the other in Regent’s Park ; and they would like to have yet a 
third, to provide music in some of the open spaces nearer to the 
homes of the working classes. 
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DEATH. 


On Thursday, March 22nd, at Anerley Road, S.E., FReDERIC 
Witu1am CiarKe, Mus. Bac. Oxon. (Queen’s College), aged 31. 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY AT DRURY LANE 
THEATRE. 

Victor Hugo's masterpiece, Notre Dame de Paris, has been again 
and again chosen by librettists and composers as the subject for an 
opera. In this there is nothing surprising. The romance that 
surrounds the heroine, the variety and intensity of the dramatic 
situations, and the many opportunities for picturesque effect, are 
qualities not to be resisted in view of the lyric stage, which the 
novel supplies also with the strong human interest imperatively 
demanded even when music is present in its most potent forms. 
Hugo himself set the example of adapting Notre Dame de Paris to 
operatic purposes, the text of Louise Angelique Bertin’s Hsmeralda, 
produced at the Opéra in 1836, being from his pen. Madlle Bertin’s 
crude work was promptly removed from the stage, but its fate did 
not deter other composers from trying their fortune with the same 
subject. Prince Poniatowski wrote an Esmeralda which was brought 
out at Livorno in 1847, and in the same year a Russian, Gospodin 
Dargomysky, had an opera called after the gypsy maiden, repre- 
sented at Moscow and St Petersburgh. An Hsmeralda by M. 
Lebeau, appeared in Brussels in 1857, and another by the late Fabio 
Campana, figured at Covent Garden some seasons ago, with Mdme 
Adelina Patti as representative of the principal character. It cannot 
be said that any of these things were successful. Like thousands of 
their kind, they were but bubbles upon the stream of music, visible 
one moment, broken and vanished the next. It is fortunate that 
hope and humanity are difficult to part, otherwise Mr Goring 
Thomas, composer of the new Esmeralda at Drury Lane, might have 
been affected by so long a list of failures, and kept his hands off the 
great Frenchman’s romance. As the subject of hope, he believed it 
possible to gain where all others had lost, and we own at once that 
his throw for the stakes isa high one. It may even win. Messrs 
Theodore Marzials and Alberto Randegger are joint authors of the 
libretto, the first-named gentleman presumably supplying the verses 
the second contributing, out of the stores of his experience, to the 
dramatic structure. They had a certain liberty of choice in adapt- 
ing the novel, and availed themselves of it. In scope, however, it 
was restricted ; hence we find that their work contains scenes and 
situations differing only in detail from those of other libretti having 
the same theme. It would serve little or no purpose to show this 
by example ; on the other hand, we cannot pass over one important 
case of independent action. The Esmeralda of opera has hitherto 
met the tragic fate that overwhelmed the original heroine; but in 
the Drury Lane work we see her rescued from impending death and 
united to her faithful Phebus. This is a concession to the demand 
for a happy ending raised by the universal instinct whenever the 
fortunes of humanity are set forth in imaginative writings. That 
such a demand exists and has to be reckoned with few will 
deny—certainly not those who furnish the writings in question. It 
is never safe to ignore any essential trait of our common nature, but 
in matters of art the deed may sometimes have to be done Here, 

sa ? 








however, we incline to think that the call for a good close to novels 
and plays is only an elementary manifestation of the principle which 
regulates our finest works, even those that apparently do not ‘‘ end 
well.” Schlegel in his ‘‘ Lectures on the Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture of the Ancient Greeks and Romans” has admirably, though 
briefly, discussed this point. After citing and, for various reasons, 
dismissing certain commonly assigned explanations why tragedy 
often selects subjects awfully repugnant to the wishes and wants of 
our common nature, he goes on: ‘The kind of satisfaction we feel 
in a beautiful tragedy from our sympathy in the painful situations 
and heartrending sorrows it exhibits, is erived either from a con- 
sciousness of the dignity of human nature awakened in us by such 
grand exemplars, or from the trace of a higher order of things 
impressed on the apparently irregular course of events and mys- 
teriously revealed to us in these spectacles, or from both of these 
sources combined.” According to Schlegel, therefore, human experi- 
ences set forth in works of imagination are referable, as regards the 
impression made upon us, to something outside and above themselves. 
Sad and gloomy though the incidents be, they are not necessarily so to 
us who see them in the higher light, and can follow the fortunes of 
a Lear, or watch ruin fall upon the doomed house of (Edipus, moved 
more by admiration for a noble nature, or recognition of god-like 
justice, than by the attendant anguish. In such a sense Gounod’s 
Faust comes to a happy end. We look through the prison and the 
miserable death to the heavenward flight of a repentant and purified 
spirit. But this inner perceptiveness is not given to all, wherefore 
in Faust Marguerite’s apotheosis is made visible to the bodily eye. 
The majority of persons crave such satisfaction in its simpler forms. 
They like to see the persecuted heroine of the novel happily married 
at the end of the third volume, and would feel as much shocked if 
she were not as more cultured natures would be grieved to witness 
purposeless human suffering—purposeless in that it conveys no con- 
solatory or ennobling lesson, Having the foregoing considerations 
in mind, we decline to censure the librettists of Hsmeralda for saving 
the heroine’s life. A popular opera must be adapted to popular 
ideas, not framed upon the assumption that its witnesses will all be 
philosophers. Of course, a question remains how far the change 
shows skill ; but that is altogether a minor matter. 

The sequence of events in Esmeralda will not take long to describe, 
and as everybody knows Notre Dame de Paris, description may be 
merely an outline. Act I. Beggar's revel ; intrusion of Gringoire ; 
Esmeralda marries him, in form alone, to save his life. Esmeralda, 
at the instigation of Frollo, is seized by Quasimodo, but rescued by 
Phebus. Quasimodo, having been made prisoner, is released on 
the gipsy’s intercession. Act II. A féte is given by Fleur-de-Lys, 
betrothed to Phebus. Esmeralda appears as a dancer. Phebus 
publicly avows his love for her. Confusion and anger of the guests. 
Act III. Frollo, secretly entering Esmeralda’s dwelling, witnesses 
a love scene between the gipsy and Phebus. He stabs his rival, 
and makes off. Esmeralda is arrested as a murderess. Act IV. 
Quasimodo laments the fate of Esmeralda, his benefactress, who 
has been condemned to death. Through a public revel the gipsy 

asses to the scaffold, attended by Frollo, who offers freedom for 
ove. Esmeralda refuses. The wounded Phebus suddenly appears. 
Frollo endeavours to stab him again, but Quasimodo, rushing for- 
ward, receives the fatal stroke. Frollo is arrested, and Esmeralda 
and Pheebus are acclaimed by the crowd. Here we have a story 
as simple in structure and well-marked in outline as one for the 
lyric stage should be. Of its possibilities for effect it is superfluous 
to speak. They are obvious enough to explain why the stage never 
lacks interest of some kind, spectacular, dramatic, or purely human. 
We may point out, however, that the comparative fewness of the 
situations and personages, together with the clearness of the plot, 
favours uncommon development in the handling of both character 
and incident. The librettists have not neglected to profit thereby. 
Everything is worked out at due length, which, in turn, enables 
the musician to deal with his themes after a like manner, and avoid 
the fragmentary style that now often makes opera a thing of shreds 
and patches. Mr Marzials’ verses, his lyrics above all, were ex- 
pected to be above the average, and they are. Whatever the author 
means to express he conveys in good English, showing at the same 
time a due regard for rhyme and rhythm. The result is a pleasant 
change from the inane and silly stuff so often met with in operatic 
libretto. Mr Marzials would not, perhaps, claim for his work 
recognition as a ‘‘ poem,” and ask judgment upon it in that capacity. 
He doubtless knows very well that words allied to music play a 
secondary part, or, as Wagner once expressed it when in a self- 
contradictory mood, that the hearer receives only as much of poetry 
as the musician can catch and infuse into his strains. Hsmeralda 
seems to have been written under an active consciousness of this 
fact. It is a good libretto, but not a poem. It might have been a 
good poem and a bad libretto. 
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Turning to the music supplied by Mr A. Goring Thomas, we find 
that the composer has had the courage to show himself at variance 
with the theories which, for some years past, have been so 
blatantly proclaimed that men in his position scarcely dare ignore 
them. oF all the points in the Wagnerian creed, Mr Thomas pro- 
fesses but one, and that one—the representative theme—existed 
before Wagner, who simply took it up, for some time used it well, 
and then abused it. There are several such themes in Hsmeralda, 
but they are employed in a very simple and direct fashion, in con- 
junction with a system of reminiscence that, by repeating music 
already heard, makes it directly suggestive of associated ideas or 
situations, There is much risk in carrying these devices far, 
because their use restricts the composer’s liberty, and tends to make 
his imagination the slave of a mere form of expression. In Mr 
Thomas’s case they are liberally resorted to, yet without ill effect, 
the composer — able to retain his mastery over himself while 
getting all the good derivable from them. Otherwise, Mr Thomas 
keeps on the old familiar lines. He does not detach his pieces, it is 
true, but none the less do we find in Hsmeralda complete airs, duets, 
and choral pieces, each with a musical form, and, in that sense, a 
ea thing. As Mr Thomas, after leaving the Royal Academy, 
finished his artistic training in Paris, under the composer of Hamlet 
and Mignon, there is nothing startling in the fact that the Lsmeralda 
music is essentially French. Our countryman naturally sympathises 
with the school to which his master belongs, and of which Gounod 
is first professor. Hence the character of his themes; the method 
of his orchestration and the tone of his feeling are counterparts of 
what we find in the favourite operas given by modern France to the 
stage. Mr Thomas need not be ashamed of this, nor are we disposed 
to think less of him by the smallest conceivable fraction of a degree. 
So many young composers reflect the turgid tendencies of Germany 
that it is quite a relief to see one in love with the grace and piquancy 
that characterize our nearest neighbours, Let us add that Mr Thomas 
betrays a disposition to overdo certain distinctive features in French 
scoring. Very charming and attractive those features may be, but it is 
possible to have too much of, for example, harps in combination with 
muted strings; horns entering in harmony on an unaccented part of 
the bar ; melodic phrases persistently and well-nigh mechanically 
announced to be echoed, and soon. Hsmeralda suffers from a too 
constant employment of a few such devices, and only their special 
beauty saves them from becoming a felt weariness. On the other 
hand, by affecting a dainty and delicate style, the composer saves 
us from another infliction of the overwhelming uproar often used to 
hide poverty of thought. He does not force us to stop our ears, 
but entices us to open them. His melodies are ever pleasing, if not 
in each case original, and they succeed in giving full expression to 
all feelings save, perhaps, those of a nature profound and intense. 
Power necessary for the utterance of the deep things of the soul has 
not yet come to him, but that which he has covers a great deal of 
ground, and suffices, one or two situations excepted, for the whole 
of Hsmeralda. In dealing with ensembles Mr Thomas shows con- 
siderable ability. He fails, it is true, in the third finale, where 
Esmeralda is charged with the murder of Phcebus, but he is ex- 
tremely successful in the second ; and the Beggar’s Scene in the first 
act, as well as that of the March to the Scaffold in the fourth, are 
satisfactory to a very great extent. They all show effective, though 
simple combinations, and a breadth of treatment that supports 
these in promising even better results at a future time, It is, how- 
ever, in the airs, and the inevitable love duet for Esmeralda and 
Phoebus that the composer appears at his best. Several of these num- 
bers are soe ag charming in their refinement and beauty, among 
them a Swallow Song, sung by Esmeralda in Act 1—the leading 
owes runs through the opera; Fleur de Lys’s air, ‘‘O, have you 
orgotten the red, red roses?” and Pheebus’s soliloquy, ‘‘O vision en- 
chanting,” "in Act 2. Not less worth notice are a song for Frollo, ““O 
virginal air,” and another for Quasimodo, ‘‘ What would I do for my 
queen?” It may be objected that these things have a resemblance 
one to another through the use of kindred orchestral devices ; but 
each taken by itself is a gem, delicately cut and polished, and of 
pure water. Mr Thomas strikes a louder and a deeper note in Frollo’s 
air, ‘In vain all unheeding,” but hardly with the same success. 
Per contra, the love duet Riise a place among the good things 
of its kind. Now and then it rises into passion, and always it is 
musically charming and sympathetic. Further remarks are un- 
necessary. We do not know whether Esmeralda will keep the 
stage at a time when public taste demands loud noises a the 
concomitants of sensationalism. We do know that it is a very 
clever and pleasing work, more than creditable as a first attempt, 
be — to be admired and enjoyed by amateurs of true and 
ne 3 


The second performance, given on Wednesday night, met all 
reasonable requirements in several important respects, Thus the 











male parts were capitally sustained, indeed, we go so far as to say 
that a better cast would not be possible in England, or, perhaps, 
elsewhere. The Phebus of Mr Barton M’Guckin was a spirited 
effort made without exaggeration, the music of the part, moreover, 
being sung with taste rs feeling. A more effective delivery of ‘‘O 
vision enchanting ” need not be looked for. Equally good was the 
Quasimodo of Mr Leslie Crotty, whose vocal gifts quite threw into 
the shade the merit of his impersonation. It seemed quite enough 
to hear this artist sing as he did in ‘‘ What ana do for my 
queen?” Mr Ludwig’s Frollo, and Mr Snazelle’s Beggar King also 
had points of marked excellence, nor was the Gringoire of Mr B. 
Davies wanting in conspicuous merit. The female parts were not 
up to the same standard, but both Mdme Georgina Burns (Esmeralda) 
and Miss Clara Perry (Fleur-de-Lys) are artists who touch nothing 
without making it attractive. With an efficient orchestra, and a 
chorus not only equal to their musical work, but, thanks to Mr 
Augustus Harris, to their dramatic duties likewise, it may be sup- 
posed that the general representation served to bring out all the 
merit contained both in the drama and its music. Mr Randegger 
conducted with conspicuous skill, and the entire performance elicited 
frequent and hearty applause. —D. 7’. 


we 


SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
(Communicated. ) 


Adolph Gollmick,* born in Frankfort on-the-Maine, February 
5th, 1825, educated at the High School, was a pupil of his 
father, Carl Gollmick, for pianoforte, and of Riefstahl and 
Heinrich Walf for violin. He finished his education at Strass- 
burg, where he continued his musical studies. under Nepomuk 
Jauch. Early in 1844 he left Frankfort and established himself 
in London, where he gave his first concert in August, 1844, and 
performed both on the violin and pianoforte. Soon after that 
he dedicated himself entirely to the pianoforte, and was one of 
those who first introduced classic music, playing at concerts, 
composing, and teaching. He wrote several operas—Donna 
Constanza, The Duke’s Dilemma, Balthassar, and The Oracle; as 
well as cantatas—The Heir of Lynne, The Blind Beggar; with 
bumerous morceauxr de salon, songs, and ballads. He was founder 
and director of the “ Réunion des Arts,” conductor of the 
Amateur Choral Society, and director of the Kilburn Musical 
Association. Died March 7th, 1883. 

1847—Gave his first concert in April at the “Réunion des 
Arts.” 1848—Concerts at ditto and Amateur Choral Society. 
1849—Concerts in London and Bristol. 1850—Concerts in 
London and Homburg. 1851, 1852—Concerts at the Réunion, 
&c. 1853—Amateur Musical Orchestral Society. He married 
at Frankfort a young German lady of that town. The Musical 
World writes: —“ Herr Adolph Gollmick, the distinguished com- 
poser, has just returned from Frankfort, where he has been 
attending the rehearsal of his new opera, which will be produced 
in a few days.” 1855—Acted as conductor. His grand Sestet 
was performed in Exeter Hall for three pianos and orchestral 
accompaniment. 1856—Various concerts. The Daily News 
writes, May 17 :—“ Mr Gollmick is not only an excellent pianist 
but a composer of genius.” A Quartet for the piano, violin, 
viola, and ‘cello, performed by him with Messrs Sainton, Goffrie, 
and Paque, was so fresh, original, and full of melody, that it 
would have done no discredit to Mendelssohn ; and his pianoforte 
trio in C minor exhibited similar qualities. He played, also, 
several of his own morceaux de salon, charming little pieces, 
admirably suited to the drawing-room. As a pianist, Mr 
Gollmick is remarkable for his delicate finger and his pure and 
liquid tone. One of the most effective performances of the 
evening was a Sestett composed by him and played by six per- 
formers on three grand pianofortes. 1857—Réunion and various 
concerts. A paper writes the following, Oct. 7th :—“ Herr 


| Adolph Gollmick’s brilliant execution on the pianoforte of two 


of his own compositions, ‘ Abschied’ and ‘ Dripping Well,’ both 
of which are extremely elegant and graceful, were immensely 
liked and loudly applauded.” 1858—Réunion. 1859—Matinées. 
1860—August 5th, performed “Der Hof des Grossherzogs 

(Balthassar) privately in Frankfort; also a Quartet, G@ minor, 
for the pianoforte and string instruments, and an Overture, E 
minor, in public with great success, 1863—Matinées. 1864— 


* Son of Carl Gollmick, the literary and musical writer. 
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Started the Westbourne Operatic Society and performed The 


Oracle at the Bijou Theatre, Bayswater. 1865—Conducted and 
performed at concerts in Leamington. 1875—Performed Donna 
Constanza three times at the Criterion Theatre. 1877—The 
University Choral Society of Dublin performed, March 24th, 
The Heir of Lynne; also at St George's Hall, London. The 
Blind Beggar was given in London, Birmingham, and other 
towns, 1879—Started the Kilburn Musical Association, which 
was carried on for four seasons. 


—_—_—OS 


TO J. V. B., ESQ. 

Sir,—I regret having to inform you that I have not succeeded 
in obtaining from general dictionaries, or those devoted to 
dialects or jurisprudence, any information as to the word 
“ Bauwich,” nor was anything to be found in works especially 
devoted to the history of Frankfort. May the word not be an 
error for “ Bauweg,” in the acceptation of “ way to a place, vine- 
yard,” &c., as it is frequently employed in legal works?—Yours 
truly, Rvupuir. 

ae 
CONCERTS. 

' PopuLar Concerts.—The undertaking which, in 1859, commenced 
with six tentative performances, and now, in its twenty-fifth year, 
has become the world-famed Popular Concerts, concluded a brilliant 
season on Monday evening. That the music given at the Popular 
Concerts can nowhere else, in or out of England, be heard in greater 
perfection, is an acknowledged fact, and the service their admirably 
arranged and superbly rendered programmes offer to students and 
appreciators of classical chamber music, is equally beyond question. 
Thanks are due to Mr Arthur Chappell, the director, who organized 
the Concerts ; to the gifted critic who forecast an art need, and who 
still annotates the books; and to the distinguished artists who work 
in ensemble for the best setting forth of the unique works they 
illustrate. The programme of Monday evening commenced with 
Beethoven’s Septet in E flat, Opus 20, splendidly rendered by MM. 
Joachim, Straus, Lazarus, Wendtland, Wotton, Reynolds, and 
Piatti, and, with the exception of two posthumous Preludes for 
pianoforte, by Mendelssohn, played on this occasion for the first 
time, by Mdlle Krebs, the music was familiar to the hearers, but none 
the less welcome on that account. The Larghetto and Rondo from 
Spohr’s duo Concertante, for two violins, Opus 67, superbly per- 
formed by Herren Joachim and Straus; Schumann’s trifies for 
pianoforte and violin, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the ‘‘Stiicke im Volkston,” 
given by Mdlle Krebs and Signor Piatti ; Schumann’s ‘‘Arabesque,” 
and the Novelette in F major, Opus 21, for pianoforte, artistically 
played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann; and Nos. 1, 7, and 21 of 
‘*Hungarian Dances,” for violin and pianoforte (Miss Zimmermann 
and Herr Joachim), with several vocal numbers sung by Mr Santley, 
entertained the audience to full contentment. In taking leave of 
the Popular Concerts till November, we must reiterate the hope that 
the director may see his way to arrange in the future an extra 
summer season for his Popular Concerts.— Weekly Times. 

_GEMS FROM THE ORATORIOS.—The programme of the concert 
given at St James’s Hall on Good Friday evening was fashioned, as 
usual, by the ingenious Ambrose Austin with appropriate reference 
to the sacred import of the day and the tastes of the miscellaneous 
public, and, as there was little difficulty in picking out a series of 
unquestionable ‘Gems from the Oratorios,” there was the certain 
fact that the selection would consist of airs and choral pieces 
thoroughly familiar to the general ear, and all the more tempting 
when the artists engaged to render them were among the “head an 
front ” of their class. Under these circumstances, the largeness of 
the attendance was not to be wondered at. Mdme Patey, in the 
early part of the evening, sang ‘‘He shall feed His flock” in her 
own admirable manner, and would also have sung the great Beet- 
hoven Aria, ‘‘ Creation’s Hymn,” had her voice not failed her. Miss 
Mary Davies, in ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and Men- 
delssohn’s Aria, ‘I will sing of Thy great mercies,” charmed her 
audience, as she never fails to do, by the grace and purity of her 
vocalization. Miss Agnes Ross likewise made her mark in Men- 
delssohn’s “ Hear my prayer,” and Rossini’s ‘ Inflammatus,” to 
which she gave a force and dramatic amplitude hardly to have been 
looked for. Then there was Miss Edith Phillips, whose interpreta- 
tion of ‘With verdure clad,” and “ Wise men flattering,” was 
characterized by a neat and interesting simplicity which did not 
escape observation. How finely Mr Edward Lloyd sings “If with 
all your hearts,” from Zlijah, is a fact too well known to need more 
than a passing record, and that Gounod’s aria from the Reine de 











Saba, ‘Lend me your aid,” should, in his enriching and attractive 
hands, command a repetition, was but a natural and spontaneous 
compliment. Mr Barrington Foote, Mr W. H. Piercy, Mr Henry 
Pyatt, and Mr Frederick King were the other solo vocalists, and 
drew upon Handel, Mendelssohn, Rossini, and Gounod for the well- 
known arias they sang. One of the best-remembered events of the 
evening was the performance of Sterndale Bennett's lovely quartet, 
‘God is a Spirit,” which Miss Mary Davies, _Mdme Patey, and 
Messrs Lloyd and King sang with so much finish and devotional 
expression, as to well account for the unanimous encore which 
followed. ‘The services of the South London Choral Association, 
under the direction of Mr Venables, were in frequent requisition 
during the evening, and in the ‘‘ Heavens are telling,” of Haydn, 
the motet, ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” of Mendelssohn, and other choral 
exercises of similar importance, fully maintained the reputation 
which this skilled and well-disciplined body of amateurs has so 
honestly earned. Mr Fountain Meen presided at the organ.—H. 

Miss Mabe GwaATKIN gave an evening concert at the Neumeyer 
Hall, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, on Tuesday, the 20th inst., when 
she was assisted by Miss Alice Saunders, Mdme Louisa Vernon, Miss 
Laura Clare, Messrs Burnard Muspratt, Eugene Sheridan, W. 
Sexton, and Henry Carter, who sang a number of more or less 
popular songs in a manner which elicited frequent and hearty marks 
of approbation. Mr Frank Muspratt, pianist, gave a ‘“‘ Rondo” in 
E flat by Weber, and one of Mendelssohn’s exquisite ‘‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte.” Master G. Leipold, a young violinist of about fifteen, 
earned golden opinions by his execution of Sarasate’s ‘‘Zigeuner- 
weisen,” and M, Hauser’s ‘‘ Bird in the Tree.” He was much and 
deservedly applauded and re-called, but disregarded the demands for 
an encore after each piece. The fair bénéficiaire herself sang 
‘* Making it up,” (MS., Cecil Wynter), ‘‘Scenes that are brightest ” 
and ‘‘ Thady O’Flinn,” in a manner that delighted her hearers and 
evoked repeated and loud applause. On being encored in her third 
song, she substituted the charming old ballad ‘‘ Love was once a 
little boy,” so popular a generation orso ago. Variety was imparted 
to the programme by Mr Geo. Beaumont’s recitals, and the co-opera- 
tion of the “ Royal Victoria Special Choir,’ under the direction of 
Mr W. Sexton. Altogether the concert was thoroughly enjoyable, 
and Miss Gwatkin may fairly be proud of its success. 

Foresters’ Hatt.—Continuing the series of concerts for the 
poorer classes, the Popular Ballad Concert Committee gave a well- 
selected programme before a large audience, on Monday night, at 
the Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell. The committee consists of many 
influential names, including the Duke of Westminster and the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Mrs Ernest Hart is honorary 
secretary and one of the musical directors, Mr W. H. Thomas, 
musical conductor, and Mr E. Clare, business manager. The 
amateurs who gave their assistance in the concert were Mr Fletcher, 
Miss Edith Phillips, Mr Bernard Lane, and Mr Frederick Rogers. 
The second part consisted of Balfe’s operetta, Z'he Sleeping Queen, 
charmingly given by Mrs Arthur Levy, Miss Borrodaile, Mr Bernard 
Lane, and Mr Fletcher. 








Her Masesty’s Turatre.—A much better performance than 
at the “ dress rehearsal ” last Saturday was that on Monday night, 
when the attractions of Offenbach’s 7iip to the Moon, with splen- 
did scenery, picturesque dresses, capital acting and singing, 
rendered it a delightful entertainment to lovers of the class of 
opera bouffe to which Le Voyage a la Lune belongs. We con- 
gratulate Mr Frederick Leader, the spirited entrepreneur, upon 
the success of his new undertaking, which has every appearance 
of permanent success, 





_ Mitan.—Catalani’s new opera, Dejanice, was produced for the 
first time on the 10th inst. at the Scala. Though the composer, in 
virtue of the ridiculous custom prevalent in Italy, was called on 
twenty-one times during the first night’s performance, his work 
achieved but a moderate success. The heroine was impersonated by 
Turolla, who was greatly applauded throughout. Catalani attended 
for two years the classes of Bazin and Marmontel, at the Paris Con- 
servatory, and afterwards studied in Italy, under Bazin. 
Hamburcu. — The first appearance of Heinrich Bétel, the ex- 
droschke driver, in Adams’ Position de Longjumeau was successful. 
Encores, flourishes by the band, and laurel wreaths were the order 
of the night. Pollini, the manager, had to appear and bow his 
thanks, After the opera, a large crowd waited in the street for 
Botel, and cheered him lustily. Meanwhile, the son of Theodor 
Wachtel, the hitherto acknowledged Postilion of the German stage, 
is we in his father’s footsteps, and will shortly make his début 
as tenor, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


WorcesteR.—The sixth of the present series of the Saturday 
Evening Concerts was given in the Public Hall on March the 
17th. The audience were not sparing in their applause; on the 
contrary, it was liberally bestowed on all who took part in the 
endeavour to entertain them, and several of the vocalists were 
recalled.— An entertainment was given in the Baptist Schoolroom on 
Tuesday evening, March 20, by members and friends of the 
Sansome Walk Mutual Improvement Society, and was fairly 
patronised, notwithstanding tke unfavourable weather. It was 
arranged in aid of the funds of the society.—At the meeting of the 
Worcester Glee Club the same evening, at the Crown Hotel, the 
glees and part-songs were well rendered. Next Tuesday will be a 
grand instrumental night, and the last night of the season. The 
committee have the pleasure to announce that on this occasion the 
orchestra and chorus will be considerably augmented. The pro- 
gramme will include overtures Le pre aux clercs, (Herold), Haydee, 
(Auber) ; Grand Scena from Norma, (Bellini); Mr Milward will 
sing ‘‘The lost chord,” (Sullivan); organ obbligato, Mr Henry 
Elgar; and ‘‘The Desert,” (Emanuel); the Symphony will be 
Beethoven’s in C, 

TEWKEsBURY.—A concert was given in the Tolzey Hall on Tues- 
day evening, March 20th, in connection with the Blue Ribbon Army 
movement. It consisted of a miscellaneous selection of vocal and 
instrumental music, and a cantata, entitled, Conquest of the Drink. 
In the first part Miss Stockwell sang, with good taste and feeling, 
‘La Serenata” and ‘Little Boy Blue,” in both of which she 
obtained an encore. A violin and piano duet, ‘‘ The harp that once 
thro’ Tara’s halls,” by Messrs J. Hooper and T. Holder, was very 
effectively given (encored), In the Conquest of the Drink the soloists 
were Mdmes Jackson and Nield, Misses Stockwell, Meek, Taylor, 
and Hanlon, Messrs R. T. Morgan, W. H. Hayward, Banks, and 
Master Peacey. ‘The band and chorus numbered about sixty voices, 
conducted by Mr W. J. Gardner. The attendance was good. 

Bricuton.—With the large increase of visitors on Good Friday— 
including a considerable number of volunteers,—bent on making the 
most of the holiday, the excellent concerts arranged for the after- 
noon and evening at the Aquarium—says the Brighton Guardian— 
proved highly attractive, and up toa late hour the building was 
densely crowded. The first of the musical entertainments was sup- 
ported by Mdme Gould’s concert company, consisting of Miss Grace 
Damian, Mr Traherne, Mr Ernest Cecil and Mdme Gould. The 
Aquarium Band, under Mr J. Grebe, played orchestral selections 
both afternoon and evening. The evening concert was of a strictly 
sacred character. The first part consisted of miscellaneous selections, 
in which the above-named artists took part, and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater occupied the second, the soloists being Miss Percy, Miss Alice 
Travenna, Mr George Cox, and Mr Lynde, while the Brighton Sacred 
Harmonic Society, under the conductorship of Mr Robert Taylor, 
formed the chorus, 

NorrineHaM.—The spirit and vigour with which the services at 
St Ann’s Church have been characterized of late was exemplified— 
says the Nottingham Guardian—on Easter Day, when Mr John 
Farmer’s oratorio, Christ and His Soldiers, was performed, attracting 
a large congregation. The ‘‘ special” afternoon choir was supple- 
mented by other voices, and the instrumental music by a specially 
organized band ; the whole being under the direction of Mr Arthur 
Keeton, The character of the oratorio and the object of the com- 
poser are pretty generally known. Mr Farmer appeals to the 
sympathies of all those who retain a love of polls sacred song. 
The words of the hymns are favourites, and Mr Farmer has arranged 
them so as ‘‘to bring before the mind and heart two distinct, yet 
kindred pictures: firstly, ‘The life of our Saviour’; secondly, 
‘The life of His soldiers and servants.’” The result of diligent 
and painstaking practice was evident in the choruses, which were 
generally given with good effect, although at times the band was 
too powerful. The solos, with scarcely an exception, were well 
rendered. ‘The instrumentalists were Miss Hutchinson, Messrs 
Hodgkinson, Burton, Lichfield, Shaw, Voce, Towers, Kirk, Hodgson, 
a Hogg, and Calow. Mr Fred Lloyd accompanied on the 

‘gan. 

Evinpurcu.—Last Saturday afternoon Mdme Helen Hopekirk 
gave a pianoforte recital in Queen Street Hall in presence of a large 
audience. The programme was divided into three parts, and confined 
to examples of the works of Schumann, Beethoven, and Chopin. 
Illustrative of Schumann Mdme Hopekirk gave his Novelette in D, 
Op. 21, No. 5; his “‘ Fantasie Stiicke,” and his “ Faschingsschwank 
aus Wien ; of Beethoven, his grand sonata in C, Op. 53 (the Wald- 
stein) ; and of Chopin, his Nocturne in C minor, Waltz in A flat, 
Barcarolle in F sharp, and his ‘‘ Andante Spianato” and Polonaise. 
Chopin’s Nocturno—says the Daily Review—was played with fine 








expression, the Waltz and the Barcarolle with a sprightly dash ; but 
the crowning effect was left for the Andante Spianato and Polonaise, 
the one being given with genuine feeling, and the other with such 
captivating gaiety as gained for the distinguished pianist a twice- 
repeated re-call to the platform. Mdme Hopekirk performed every 
piece without the aid of a book. 

Srockron.—For some time past our musical society have been 
practising Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and it was felt—says a local 
journal—that the success, or non-success, of its public performance 
would mean the continued existence of its organization, or, on the 
other hand, its demise, as the society, although a great success 
musically, has not of late been very flourishing in the matter of 
funds. The result of the performance under notice, however, will 
tend to firmly establish the society, for not only was the oratorio 
admirably performed, but the concert was exceedingly well patron- 
ized. For the solo parts, professional vocalists of note were engaged, 
namely :—Miss José Sherrington, Miss Eliza Thomas, R.A.M., Mr 
H. Beaumont, and Mr Frederick King. The chorus and band 
numbered about 170 performers. Miss Sherrington, who has 
achieved a great reputation in this country as a vocalist, was 

articularly happy in “‘ Help me, man of God,” and in ‘ Hear ye, 
srael.” The quartet, ‘‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” was so 
splendidly sung by Miss Sherrington, Miss Thomas, Mr King, and 
Mr Beaumont, that the audience loudly insisted on its repetition. 
The well-balanced chorus was particularly successful in ‘‘ Yet doth 
the Lord see it not.” Mr B. Sewell (of Bradford) led the band, 
Mr R. J. Talintyre presided at the organ, and Mr T. Fogget con- 
ducted. 





PIANISTS IN LONDON DURING THE MusicAL SEASON OF 
1841.—“ The following pianoforte concerto players are in the 
Metropolis at present (June):—Liszt, Moscheles, Benedict, 
Herz, Dohler, Pober, Schultz, Kiallmark, Holmes, Salaman, 
Bennett, Dorrell, Litolf, Neate, Kollman, Forbes, and last, 
although by no means the least, the father of the pianists, 
J. B. Cramer ; Mesdames Dulcken, Belleville Oury, Hullah, 
Misses Ludvig, Laidlaw, Broadhurst, Dorrell, and Mrs 
Anderson, besides several excellent performers belonging to 
the Royal Academy of Music.” —The Morning Post, June, 1841. 











BayreuTH.—On being asked by the Town Council his terms for 
the musicians who played under his direction at Wagner’s funeral, 
Gottling, Staff Trumpeter of the 6th regiment of light horse sta- 
tioned here, and the oldest soldier on active service in the German 
army, stated that neither he nor his band could think of accepting 
remuneration for their share in the last honours rendered to the 
deceased master. 

Care Town.—The seventh Subscribers’ Concert, in connection 
with the Philharmonic Society (second series members) was given on 
Friday evening, March 2nd, in the Mutual Hall, and was attended 
by a large number of persons, every available seat being occupied. 
The concert began with the overture, La Souveraine, well played by 
several members of the Cape Town Amateur Band. Some ex- 
cellent selections were rendered during the evening. The following 
is the programme :—Overture, La Souveraine ; Song, ‘‘ The Chief 
Mate’s Story ” (Mr Rockley) ; Andante, Variations, and Allegretto, 
from Trio No. 7, Op. 16, by Mozart, for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello (Mrs McKay, Messrs Israel and Van Hulsteyn); Aria, 
‘* Radiant Splendours” (Mrs Sampson) ; Pianoforte Solo, *‘ Polon- 
aise in C major” (Mrs McKay); Vocal Duet, ‘“‘The Magicians’ 
(Messrs Bennet and Rockley); Selection from the Traviata 
(Orchestra); Gavotte, ‘‘Une Féte a Trianon” (Orchestra) ; Song, 
‘* Beloved Again” (Miss Herbert); Menuetto, Trio, and Finale, 
from Quartette No. 11, Op. 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Messrs Rosenthal, Riegelhuth, Lehman, and Roberts) ; Song, 
‘* Mignonette” (Mr Bennet) ; aco and Rondo, from Sonata No. 
3, Op. 12, for violin and pianoforte (Mr W. P. Cox and Mrs 
McKay) ; Vocal Duet, ‘‘ The Mermaids” (Mrs Sampson and Miss 
Herbert); Overture to Le Chevalier Breton (Orchestra). The 
orchestra was in good form and performed its work excellently, and 
the violin selection appealed favourably to the audience when Herr 
Israel and Mr Cox took part in them. The pianoforte solos were 
well rendered, nor was the vocal portion of the concert inferior to 
that of the instrumental. The concert, altogether, was most enjoy- 
able, and at its close, exactly at ten o'clock, the hearty applause— 
which had indeed been accorded with no sparing hand during the 
whole of the entertainment—testified to the satisfaction and appre- 
ciation of the large audience, 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 


Excerpt No. 18. 
1790. 
(Continued from page 165. ) 


A new musical entertainment, in two acts, entitled, No Song, no 
Supper, was performed at Drury Lane Theatre on the 26th of April. 
The music was composed and compiled by S. Storace. In this 
piece, which became very popular, Signora Storace produced great 
effect. Her ballad, ‘‘ With plaintive suit,” (the melody taken from 
an old street ditty,) she sang so admirably, as to be honoured with 
an unanimous encore. The trio and the finale in the first act are 
masterly compositions. 

The commemoration musical performances were this year resumed 
in Westminster Abbey, by command and under the usual patronage 
of their Majesties. They consisted of four ; the first took place on 
Wednesday the 26th of May. The singers were oy ary Pacchierotti, 
Madame Mara, Signora Storace, &c. &c. Cramer led the band, and 
Mr Bates presided at the organ. The profits were applied, as in the 
former instances, to charitable purposes. At the first rehearsal two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-nine half-guineas were taken at 
the doors ; the price of admission being half-a-guinea. This year the 
Royal Society of Musicians was incorporated. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened for the season on the 29th of May, with 
a superbly illuminated gala. The Duke of York’s military band 
played between the acts, and at the end of the concert, for the first 
time, 

Her Majesty Queen Charlotte, in the summer of this year, gave a 
grand féte at her cottage at Frogmore, to the Princesses and a large 
portion of the nobility and gentry. A concert forming part of the 
entertainments, Mrs Kennedy of Covent Garden Theatre was 
commanded to sing init. It should be observed that Mrs Kennedy 
had some time previously been so much indisposed as to find it 
necessary to call in a physician ; her husband, a well-known doctor, 
having too much affection for his wife to prescribe for her himself. 
The physician, consistently with the nature of her complaint, 
prescribed for her warm brandy and water, with a little sugar in it 
of course; and her malady proving of rather long duration, that 
which she in the first instance took medicinally, afterwards, by the 
force of habit, became constitutional. When the morning rehearsal 
of the concert took place Mrs Kennedy’s nerves were in such a state 
of relaxation as made her singing painful to herself and distressing 
to those who heard her. She, however, having had her nerves 
braced up, drum-proof, by a good dinner and so forth, made ample 
amends at the performance in the evening, by evincing all that 
richness of tone and perfect intonation which had so eminently 
distinguished her. His Majesty, an excellent judge, being much 
surprised and pleased at the difference, observed good humouredly, 

** Though Mrs Kennedy cannot sing well in the morning she performs 
admirably after dinner.” This reminds me of a circumstance which 
occurred in the preceding year; having called on that celebrated 
musician, Dr Arnold, at his house in Duke Street, Westminster, our 
conversation was interrupted by the arrival of Mr A——y, the organ- 
builder, a man of irregular habits, who came on business. ‘‘ How 
do you do, Mr A——y ?”’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ Very well, I thank 
you, Doctor,” replied the organ-builder. ‘‘And how do you get on 
now?” added the Doctor. “Oh,” said Mr A——y, “‘very well. 
work hard all day, and go to bed happy at night,” ‘‘Ay,” said the 
Doctor, “‘ We can all go to bed happy, but the test is how we arise 
in the morning !” 

_Music experienced an almost irreparable loss by the death of its 
distinguished patron, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
on the 18th of September. In the early part of that month I received 
a letter from Mr Waterhouse, principal page to the Duke, desiring 
me to attend his Royal Highness at Windsor, on Monday the 13th : 
and two days afterwards another, countermanding the former, and 
appointing me to be at Cumberland House, Pall Mall, on the evenin 
of the 18th. In the middle of the latter day, however, I Hee 
that his Royal Highness had expired early that morning. During 
the delirium which preceded the dissolution of the Duke, his par- 
tiality to his favourite pursuits, hunting and music, was very 
conspicuous, sometimes appearing in the act of urging on the hounds 
and occasionally enquiring if Shield and William Parke were come. 
The royal remains, after lying in state the usual time, were interred 
with great pomp, in Henry the Seventh’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. 

1791, 


Owing to circumstances which shall be explained hereafter, the 
representation of Italian operas did not take place this season at the 
King’s Theatre, The first stage musical performances of moment 
were therefore given at our national theatres; and Drury Lane taking 
the lead, produced on the Ist of January, a new comic opera, in 





three acts, called T'he Siege of Belgrade, the music principally by S. 
Storace, with a few pieces selected from Martini, Salieri, and 
Paesiello, In it Signora Storace appeared with increased effect, and 
The Sieye of Belgrade was followed up like a new fashion. Messrs 
Kelly, Bannister, jun., and Mrs Crouch, three distinguished 
favourites, appeared in it. This opera presented a marked instance 
of the rapid transition which the English opera had made, from the 
simplicity of the ballad farce to the captivating splendours of the 
Italian drama. ‘The music, which was excellent throughout, 
procured the author for his copyright one thousand pounds, he 
Sieye of Belyrade was followed by the new comic opera of the 
Woodman, brought out at Covent Garden Theatre on the 26th of 
February. The music was composed by Mr Shield, and is of a very 
superior description. The beautiful ballad ‘‘The Streamlet,” 
charmingly sung by Incledon, was universally encored. The glee, 
‘* What is love,” and the song, ‘‘ Much more a es woman,” so 
feelingly given by the elder Bannister, are admirable specimens of 
science, taste, and nature. Miss Poole made her début in this opera 
in the character of Emily with great success, and in her acting as 
well as singing gave promise of future excellence. In the first move- 
ment of the overture the composer introduced, very appropriately, a 
solo for the bugle-horn, and the adagio and the difficult rondo were 
entirely obbligato for me on the oboe. The author (the Rev. H. 
Bate Dudley) judiciously availing himself of the rage for archery 
which then prevailed, even amongst the ladies, introduced a scene of 
that description in the third act, which, together with the whole of 
the opera, went off with unbounded applause. } 

After a late rehearsal of this opera I went with Incledon, the 
popular singer, to dine at an ordinary at a coffee-house in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, The charge for dinner was half-a-crown, and it was 
understood that each person was expected to spend not less than a 
shilling in wine, it being then less than half the present price, or 
punch, afterwards. One of the party on that day was an elderly 
half-pay captain of horse, who occasionally dined there, and who eat 
so much like a horse in quantity that the landlady wished him, when 
he came, anywhere but at her table. The dinner was excellent, and 
the conversation agreeable, particularly on the part of the son of 
Mars, who, after dinner, conscious of being an unwelcome guest, on 
the mistress of the house, who had headed the table, being about to 
leave the room, addressing her, he said with great good humour, 
‘* Now, Mrs F——r, if you will make me a shilling’s worth of punch 
very strong, and a good deal of it, I will promise you that I will not 
dine here again for a fortnight!” Public ordinaries had been 
infinitely more general twenty years before the time I have alluded 
to, particularly in the villages round London, whither the induce- 
ment of a walk occasioned the tables of houses so situated to be 
numerously attended, and the profits, provided the visitants brought 
with them moderate appetites, were considerable. A relation of 
mine, when a young man, was so partial to those excursions, that in 
fine weather he scarcely ever missed going with two bachelors like 
himself, to dine at a Sunday ordinary at Chelsea. One of the three, 
however, being an enormous eater, the landlord, though he had not 
as many eyes as Argus, had clearly seen the devastation he made 
amongst his eatables, and was therefore determined that he should 
not again over-eat himself at hisexpense. On the following Sabbath 
they went as usual, and found, contrary to custom, the door closed ; 
but, on knocking two or three times, the landlord made his appear- 
ance, and casting a hawk’s eye at the gentleman with the stomach, 
said, ‘‘Gentlemen, we have no public dinner to-day!” The party 
knowing this to be a mere trick, determined to play mine host one 
in return, They therefore, on the next Sunday, proceeded to 
Chelsea at the usual time, and when within a hundred yards of the 
house where the ordinary was held, the gentleman with the stomach, 
according to a preconcerted plan, bound up his jaw with a white 
handkerchief, and, rubbing Ris powder-puff over his face, made a 
sickly and disconsolate appearance. They again found the door 
closed ; but on its being opened to them, the landlord perceiving the 
gentleman with the stomach looking so woe-begone, and his jaw tied 
up, saluted them most cordially, and immediately ushered them into 
the dining-room, where the dinner had just been placed on the table. 
After having hung up their hats and taken their seats, on the 
gentleman with the stomach wiping the powder off his face and 
taking the handkerchief from his jaw, the landlord, struck with 
astonishment and shame, bolted out of the room, and was not seen 
again afterwards ! 

Charles Dibdin gave, with great success at the Lyceum Theatre, a 
musical performance on a new plan, consisting of songs, recitations, 
&c., entitled ‘‘ Ways and Oddities.” This little theatre had hitherto 
been used only as a private one. 

The King’s Theatre having been rebuilt in a very superb style, 
could not, however, be opened in conrequence of the serious mis- 
understanding which had arisen between the Lord Chamberlain, 
supported by a large portion of the nobility, and the proprietor of 
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it. The performance of Italian operas was therefore suspended at 
that house ; but the Pantheon being converted into an elegant and 
spacious theatre, and, by permission of his Majesty, styled ‘‘ The 
King’s Theatre,” was first opened on Saturday the 19th of February, 
under the direction of Mr O’Reilly, with the serious opera of Armide, 
the music of which was composed by the celebrated Sacchini. 
Signor Pacchierotti and Mdme Mara sang in this opera in the first 
style of excellence. Besides these two popular performers, there 
were engaged for the comic opera, Signora Casentini, Signor 
Lepparelli, and Signor Morelli. The band was led by Cramer. Signor 
Borghi was the director. I was invited by the latter to take a seat in 
the orchestra ; but I declined the offer. The second opera produced was 
on Tuesday the 22nd of February, when was performed, by command 
of their Majesties, the comic opera of La Bella Pescatrice, the music 
of which was by Giuglielmi. The house was thinly attended on that 
occasion. In this opera Signora Casentini and Morelli sang and 
acted with great spirit and effect. These and Sarti’s beautiful opera, 
Idalide, in which Pacchierotti and Mara afforded high gratification, 
were given throughout the season. The proprietor of the King’s 
Theatre not having been aware, perhaps, of the opposition at the 
Pantheon proving so formidable, had, at a great expense, engaged 
performers for his establishment ; but his license being withheld, 
on the 26th of March he opened the King’s Theatre with entertain- 
ments of ape > dancing, according to law, viz.: the music of 
the operas which he had prepared was gone through without action, 
with ballets as usual. The principal singers he had retained were 
Signor Tajano, Albertarelli, and David, the latter of whom possessed 
a clear and flexible voice, with an extensive falsetto, and an 
elegant expressive style. _Mdme Capaletto, Mdme Lopps, and 
Mdme Sestini, were the principal female vocalists. These operatic 
hostilities were very injurious to both parties, and continued longer 
than was at first expected, as will be seen hereafter. The violent 
contentions between the Italian theatres causing them both to be 
thinly attended, benefitted the other musical performances con- 
siderably, and the oratorios at both our theatres had numerous 
audiences. ‘The vocal corps at Covent Garden Theatre, in addition 
to Harrison, Bartleman, an excellent bass singer, Knyvett, Miss 
Poole, &c., possessed that tower of strength, Mrs. Billington. At 
Drury Lane Theatre the singers were, Messrs Reinhold, Bellamy, 
junr., Dignum, Mrs Crouch, and Miss Cicilia Davis, or Inglesina, 
the name by which she had been known on the continent, as well as 
at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket. This lady had received her 
musical education in Italy. Her success, however, was not so com- 
plete as to prove that by sending a lady to study in Italy she must 
necessarily come back an accomplished singer, any more than the 
act of sending a youth to college ensures his returning an enlightened 
scholar. At these performances Dussek and myself were engaged 
to play concertos on the pianoforte and oboe. Mr Shaw led the 
band, and Mr Linley presto’ at the organ. 

The professional concert commenced in Hanover Square on Mon- 
day the 7th of February. Pacchierotti and Mrs Billington sang 
divinely. Clementi, in a sonata on the pianoforte, astonished the 
audience by his execution ; and the elder Parke, in an oboe-concerto, 
displayed great power and brilliancy. On the following night I per- 
formed a concerto on the oboe, and Mr J. Parkinson gave another 
on the bassoon. Parkinson had great and neat execution, and his 
tone was remarkably sweet, having none of that nasal quality which 
occasioned a medical friend of mine to observe, that the upper notes 
of the bassoon, in general, appeared to him like a hautboy labouring 
under a cold, 

It had been the custom for some years to distinguish amateur per- 
formers from professional by giving the former the appellation of 
gentlemen players. This had become so general, that in a party 
where I dined, a gentleman being asked his opinion of the musical 
ability of Lord C—— (who was a very indifferent violin player), 
replied,—‘‘His lordship, I can assure you, sir, plays in a very 
gentlemanly-like manner.” Parkinson, who had studied the bassoon 
so much that he had quite neglected the graces, had a rough 
exterior, and was by no means polished in his manners. Being 
engaged to perform at a musical meeting at Yarmouth, and finding 
the town extremely full of company, he was under the necessity of 
taking up his abode for the week at a small public house in the 
suburbs, Having an hour to spare on the evening after his arrival, 
Parkinson amused himself up stairs in his room by practising the 
bassoon. The landlord of the house, who was a musician in the 
county militia, returning home at the time, and hearing the bassoon 
so finely played, said to his wife with astonishment,— Who is that 
playing ?”—‘‘ Oh,” said she, ‘‘it is only the gentleman.” —‘‘ Pooh, 
pooh, nonsense,” said he, ‘‘ that’s no gentleman, I’m sure!” 

Salomon gave twelve subscription-concerts in Hanover Square, 
which began on the 12th March. These concerts had the powerful 
aid of the celebrated composer Haydn, who was engaged by Salomon 





to come to London and compose twelve new symphonies, one for 
each night, and to preside at the pianoforte during the performance 
of them, for which he was to receive a thousand pounds. These 
symphonies, which afforded universal gratification, were afterwards 
published by Salomon, the proprietor of them; and the popular 
‘‘Surprise” and Military symphonies were parts of them. The 
singers engaged at these concerts were Signc avid, Miss Abrams, 
and Signora Storace. The solos were by Salomon, the leader on 
the violin, and J. B, Cramer on the pianoforte. The performance 
of the latter was much admired for the elegance of its style and 
brilliancy of its execution. 
(To be continued. ) 





A LABOUR CALL,* 
Sit not idly by the way, | Do not deeds of love defer, 
| While the sun doth gild life’s day; | Be it thine to minister 
| Forth to noble labour go, | To the sad ; the wounded heart 
Be it thine good seed to sow: | To make lighter of its smart ; 
So that in the harvest hour So that words of blessing may 
| Thou may’st reap a golden dower, Follow thee upon life’s way. 
Rise! There is enough to do, 
Freshen faded flowers with dew, 
Make life’s sin and sorrow less, 
In thy measure seek to bless; 
So that with life’s setting sun 
Thou may’st hear the sweet “ Well done!” 
* Copyright. Sarau ANN STowE, 











BatFr’s ‘ BOHEMIAN Girt.” —On Tuesday night, another English 
opera was performed by the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Drury 
Lane; this time no novelty, but the familiar and perennially wel- 
come masterpiece of Balfe, Ze Bohemian Girl. Nearly forty years 
have elapsed since this work was produced at Drury Lane. It has 
been played since then in every great town of Europe and America, 
has borne the ordeal of translation into half-a-dozen European 
languages, and still retains its pristine popularity abroad and at 
home. ‘The character of Arline—says 7'he Globe—was assigned to 
Miss Clara Perry, who has had some years’ experience as a vocalist, 
but has never, until Tuesday night, occupied a prominent position 
before a metropolitan audience. She has in her favour a natural 
grace of deportment, a slight girlish figure, and mobile features, 
which lend themselves readily to the expression of sentiment. Her 
articulation is distinct, and her intonation seldom faulty. Her voice 
is of genuine soprano quality, but of limited power, and, when 
forced, is apt to become harsh and metallic. The higher graces of 
the vocal art appear to be at present beyond her reach, and she has 
yet to acquire the vocal flexibility requisite for the proper execution 
of shakes and scales. With assiduous study under good instruction 
she may attain distinction, and meanwhile she is worthy of warm 
encouragement as a graceful and intelligent actress and a sympa- 
thetic vocalist, endowed with true dramatic instinct. Mr J. W. 
Turner’s charming voice was heard to advantage in the réle of 
Thaddeus; Miss Yorke, as the Gipsy Queen, achieved her customary 
successes; Mr Crotty, as Count Arnheim, showed the marked 
improvement of style which had been manifested on the previous 
night in his impersonation of Quasimodo; and Mr Esmond, as 
Florestein, nearly approached the excellence of Mr Charles Lyall, 
the best representative ever seen of this thankless but important 
character. Mr Snazelle, as Devilshoof, exerted himself zealously. 
Mr Goossens conducted ably. The delightful choruses, the sparkling 
orchestration were well executed, and special praise must be given 
to Mr Snelling’s admirable performance of the clarionet solo pre- 
ceding ‘‘The heart bowed down.” The solo has never been better 
ek and very seldom so well.—Gobe. 


Sr PerersBurcH.—The Italian operatic season recently terminated 
has not been successful financially. There is a considerable deficit, 
owing to the exorbitant terms asked, and accorded to, some of the 
principal singers. Shortly after the close of the season, Albert 
Vizentini, with Bevignani, Sembrich, Durand, Marconi, Cotogni, 
and other members of the company, left for Moscow; Uetam, the 
bass, for Seville ; Repetto, for Milan ; Stahl, for Milan ; Duvernoy 
and Engel, the tenor, for Paris. 

Malle Carlotta Desvignes, who has been singing with great success 
during the Carnival at Vercelli (Piedmont) the contralto parts in 
Dinorah, Rigoletto, Trovatore, &e., is engaged by Mr Gye for the 
ensuing season at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Mdlle 
Desvignes, on the occasion of her benefit at Vercelli, was greeted 
with an ovation from her admirers in the shape of numerous floral 
tributes and handsome wreaths. 
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WAIFS. 

Planté, the French pianist, has been well received in Milan. 

Minnie Hauk was to start at Easter on another concert tour in the 
States. 

A new opera, Jl Favorito, by Reparaz, has been produced at 
Valencia. 

Lohengrin was only moderately successful at the Teatro del Liceo, 
Barcelona. 

Millicker’s Bettelstudent has been performed in Berlin upwards of 
fifty times. 

A new opera, Ondolina, by Th. Miiller-Reuter, has been produced 
in Strassburgh. 

The violinist, Baron van de Steen de Wadesteen, has died in 
Venice, aged 63. 

Marschner’s Sangeskinig Hiarne is to be performed at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna. 

Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra has been given with success at the 
Teatro Regio, Turin. 

Capoul, the tenor, has returned to New York from Havannah, not 
in the best of health. 

Rubinstein’s symphony, Ocean, was performed at a recent Popular 
Concert in Marseilles, 

A new Cantata, with Flemish text, has been produced in Antwerp 
—music by Jan Blockx. 

Bernardi’s Patria has been performed for the first time at the 
Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 

A young lady named Jeanne Pregaldino has made a successful 
début as pianist in Brussels. 

Among the places lately visited by Angelo Niemann’s Nibelungen 
company has been Carlsruhe. 

Georg Henschel is re-engaged to conduct the Boston (U.S.) 
symphony orchestra next season. 

Héritte-Viardot is appointed to the opera class in the Hoch Con- 
servatory, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Mdlle von Ranuschewitz, pianist from St Petersburgh, and pupil 
of Henselt, has been playing in Vienna. 

F, A. Subert, a Czech literary man and writer on the Pokrok, is 
elected director of the Czech Theatre, Prague. 

The Teatro Payret, Havannah, has fallen in. The owner and two 
other persons were crushed beneath the ruins, 

Dr H. Eichborn, of Breslau, composer and writer on musical sub- 
jects, has invented a new species of French Horn. 

Camille Saint-Saéns has gone to Algiers with the intention of 
residing there some time for the benefit of his health. 

Hans Richter is organising a grand Wagnerian Concert, to come 
off in April, for the benefit of the Wagner Theatre, Bayreuth. 

Albert Niemann, the ‘‘ heroic tenor” of the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, will appear in May at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

A new one-act comic opera, Le Puits qui parle, has been produced 
at Caen, the music by A. Mancini, Professor at the Conservatory. 

Reinecke has gone to St Petersburgh to take part in the concerts 
of the Musical Society of Russia, under the direction of Rubinstein. 

Malle Dressler, a pupil of Mdme Jachmann-Wagner’s, has made 
her début as Pamina in Die Zauberflite at the Theatre Royal, 
Munich, 

La Force du Destin, a French version of Verdi’s Forza del Destino, 
has been somewhat coldly received at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, 

Ludwig Birsendorfer, of Vienna, is preparing to turn out his ten- 
thousandth piano. The firm was established in 1859 by Bursendor- 
fer’s father. 

Emanuel Raul, manager of the Town-Theatres at Carlsbad and 
Olmutz, has taken a three years’ lease of the new Town-Theatre, 
Reichenberg. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Die Maccabiier has been produced under his 
own direction at Moscow. His Démon was given on the 10th inst. 
for the 53rd time. 

A performance of Bach’s great Mass in B minor was given on the 
10th inst. at Barmen, with Krause as conductor and Herr Ewald, of 
Leipsic, as organist. 

Previously to leaving Riga to enter on his duties as conductor at 
the Theatre Royal, Dresden, A. Hagen gave a Farewell Concert at 
the Interims-Theater, 

In the absence of Gayarre, prevented from appearing by illness 
Maurel, the barytone,” has com engaged for Pate nights at the 
Teatro Apollo, Rome. 





The Cologne choir of male singers have accepted an engagement to 
come to London in June next. ‘They will be represented by 100 of 
their best men, and will give ten concerts. 

Engally will sing in May at the Grand-ThéAtre, Bordeaux, the 
art of Marpha in Dimitri, a part ‘‘created” by her at the Thédtre- 
yrique, under the Vizentini management. 

Angelica Luger, lately of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, is en- 
gaged at the Stadttheater, Leipsic, where Milada Czerwenka, of 
the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt, has been singing. 

Dr Heinrich Hochmann, the friend of Wagner’s youth, will, it is 
said, publish portions of the deceased composer’s correspondence, 
illustrating the latter’s relations with his ‘‘ Royal Friend.’ 

In our obituary of to-day we announce the death of Mr Frederic 
W. Clarke, Mus. Bac. Oxon., of Anerley, a young musician whose 
career has been watched with great interest by all who knew him. 

The Municipality of Venice have decided on adopting the notion 
of giving R. Wagner’s name to the street leading to the Palazzo 
Vendramino. A commemorative tablet will be placed on the edifice 
itself, 

Boccaccio, La Mascotte, La Jolie Parfumeuse, Paul et Virginie, 
Carmen, La Dame Blanche, and Mdme Angot, are included in the 
repertory for the approaching season of the Grau French opera 
company in New York and Boston. 

Royat Cotiece or Music.—The applications to compete for the 
50 scholarships are for pianoforte, 922; singing, 386 ; violin, 119; 
composition, 77 ; organ, 67 ; violoncello, 8; viola, 1 ; flute, 3 ; oboe, 
1; cornet, 1; clarionet, 1 ; harp, 2. 

Mdme Dejean, a soprano of the Antwerp Operahouse, has 
committed suicide, because she was accused by another singer of 
stealing her jewels, and had been questioned by the Juge d’Instruc- 
tion. Her perfect innocence of the crime is now established. 

Mdme Albani, on her arrival in Montreal, her birth-place, on 
Tuesday, received a warm welcome from the city authorities, and 
the citizens escorted her in a torchlight procession to her hotel. She 
was afterwards presented with an address, and finally ‘‘ serenaded.” 








. Adbertisements, 


THE STREAMLET. 
ETUDE DE SALON. 
BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘With only occasional space for the notice of new works, I am desirous to 
call attention to-day to a particularly brilliant and graceful piece by Miss Lillie 
Albrecht, entitled ‘The Streamlet.’ This young lady felicitously supplies the 


demand for facile drawing-room music, without once approaching inanity.”— 
Lady's Pictorial. 














PLAYED AT THE PHILHNARMONIC SOCIETY. 


AIR AND BOURREE 
FROM 
J. 8. BACH’S ORCHESTRAL SUITE IN D. 
No. 1.—AIR. No, 2.—BOURREE. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PLANOFORTE 


By 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by “ Wersrar.” 


Music by J. L. Hatron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Dayison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


LOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
KREUTZER's celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By S1ANISLAUS 
Ettior. Price 3s, London: DuncAN Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


MEMORY, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 
: posed by BRowNLow Baker, price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street; where may be obtained “‘ BOURREER” (in E flat), for the 
Pianoforte, composed by BRowNLow BAKER, price 4s. 


‘* ANGELS’ FOOD.” 
GcHIRA'S beautiful Song, “ ANGELS’ FOOD,” is Now 
Ready, in Two Keys (in D and F), price 4s. Published by Duncan 
Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium Part to 
‘Angels’ Food” (ad 1i6.) is also published, price 1s. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Oclebrated Strings for 
—— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


FALSE AND TRUE. 


Sona. 
Words by ORLANDO WRIGHT. 
Music by 
W. SPARK. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«« False and True,” New Song, words by Orlando Wright, music by Dr Spark, 
published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. This is a pleasant 
arrangement of graceful lines. The air is rather taking, and the words have the 
recommendation over most modern songs that they are comprehensible. The 
composition ought to be popular.”— Yorkshire Gazette, 


Just Published, 


OUT OF TOWN. 


A SET OF HUMOROUS PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
( With or without Accompaniment.) 
No. 1. AGLIMPSE OF THE PASTORAL. No.2. A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 
3. THE CHARM OF RURAL LIFE. 4. BEWARE OF THE BULL! 
5. IN THE WOODS, 6. ON THE WATER. 
7. THE PICNIC. 8. GOOD BYE! 
Written and Adapted by 


WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 3s. net. 
(Separate Numbers, 6d. net.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The right of performance not reserved. 

‘Out of Town, a set of humorous part-songs by Walter Maynard, is an attempt 
to describe in an original form the experiences of a day in the country. We find 
plenty of interest and a good deal of amusement in the idea as carried out—none 
the less because Mr Maynard has taken the music of three pieces from well- 
known classical works, ‘A Glimpse of the Pastoral’ being an adaptation of 
passages in Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, while ‘A Midsummer Dream’ comes 
from Mendelssohn’s Nocturne, and ‘The Charm of Rural Life’ from the same 
master's Clowns’ Dance. The more numerous part-songs are, both music and 
words, Mr Maynard’s own, Their character may be inferred from the sigificant 
titles, ‘Beware of the Bull,’ ‘In the Woods,’ ‘In the Water,’ and ‘The Pic-nic.’ 
We commend this diverting little book as a useful adjunct to a convivial 
season.” — Daily Telegraph. 











Just Published. 


THE WOLSELEY MARCH. 


FoR THE PLANOFORTE. 
Composed, and dedicated to General Lord WOLSELEY, of Cairo, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., by 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘Conspicuous among the recent publications of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. 
is the ‘Wolseley March,’ composed by Mrs Mounsey Bartholomew, Mrs 
Bartholomew is too geod a musician for mere ‘ hack’ work, and her march 
rightly claims higher rank than that of ordinary pieces d’occasion. It is a very 
good thing indeed; worthy of notice for itself alone.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Just Published. 


MY HORSE. 


A NONSENSICAL SONG, IN THREE CHARACTERS, 
Words and Music by 
WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 2s. net. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BACH’S PRELUDE anp FUGUE, ALLA TARANTELLE, 
AN ‘ 


BEETHOVEN'S POLONAISE IN C MAJOR, 
Played at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 
MDLLE MARIE KREBS, ‘ 
Are published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


PLAYED BY MADAME MENTER AND MARIE KREBS. 
ARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE DE _ PORTICI 
(Masaniello), by Franz Liszt, as eg by Mdme MeEnTER and Mdlle 
Martk Kress, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 














NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs rt Deprzs A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
Book 1. 


Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
2, ROMANCE. NARDE. 


3. ADIEU A CARTHA- 
MARTHA. | 
Book 8. 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 








5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” —Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s, FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan's Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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EW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES, 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, §c. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth. 








“ Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at atime when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but 
aeceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a | 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodics, will | 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish | 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in | 


| W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. 
| three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
| in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
| larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
| of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
| Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
| issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
| Kappey. 
| Majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 


| melodies, 


1864, Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson, Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 


| to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
| footnote. 


Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
Altogether eighty- 


Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 


and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 


| by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs 
| giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 


music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greck, and even Turkish 
The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 


| intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 


by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.” — Figaro, 
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